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AFTER ’FLU 
build up on 


Virol 


Flu pulls children down— 














Virol builds them up, 
quickly restoring lost weight, 
strength and energy. 

Put them on Virol and 

keep them on Virol to 


protect them against 


Whatever the pleasure La aitaih tiiiaciiain 
Player’s complete it . 


(Ncc 7497) 





| 
tn $b. and ¢ 1 The flexibility of this pretty 


or and fashionable Liberty shoe must be 


experienced to be appreciated. 
A shoe that proves by its long life 
that it pays to buy the best. 
An exquisite 2 : Made of lovely smooth leather in 


F SS y | brown, blue, cherry red and ivory. 
| Jobler creation | 
= cieiaimmiiasstiiait = LIBERTY SHOES LTD., LEICESTER 
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the Greatest lame 
in Colton Ready 


for spring! 


Before your dustcap goes on and your hus- 





band goes out, come to the Stores: we have 
everything for Spring Cleaning—and better 


still, everything from a bedroom suite to a 





bath mat, from a paint brush to a pillow- 
case, to make your house a sort of domestic 


Festival of Britain! 


For generations housewives have been proud to Z FUNDAMENTALS 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were | é Chace. . wing: eae Wea ee 
made by HORROCKSES. The name commands ‘ : 
. ’ ind d shall lounge-armchairs (£11. 10. 0), delightful 
pect oman’s mind and shall ever | 
or df 2; ri al. wsodiiieis | wooden rocking chairs and modern yet 
stand for quality 3 


friendly fireside chairs. Then there’s a 
SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. _ ‘kidney’ dressing table in white wood (glass 


MORROCHSES. CREWOSON & CO. LTD 





WOT oo Se eo g top, curtain rails, 6 drawers) at £16. 13. 43 





all sorts of kitchen and nursery furniture; 


and a fine show of newly arrived furnishing 


Je fabrics 
GCG RACH? Ps INCIDENTALS 

‘ a For the bathroom, bright new fittings — 
Fashion fabrics ‘ 


perhaps one of those shower attachments. 


For the nursery, reversible play-rugs (52/4) 


by- the-yard are of terry towelling, woven with birds and 


animals. For the kitchen, a 7/6 set of three 
r) special washing-up brushes in a rack—so 

$O ase exc usive uf good that words fail us... And for you 
personally, a tumbler with an electric heat- 


inthe Jacqmar —— re 
ready-to-wear coats 
and sutts at 


: j GUCG ARCUY 5 minutes from Victoria Station 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.1 PP PR PP Pe 





MILK eM KET IM ES ce ESS rTM ISS ET IESE 


A dew: 5 Navy 
lores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 
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Durinc January, February and 
March 1950 we received 
orders direct from Doctors 

for over 7,000 jars of 
NUMOL, apart from sales 
through the usual channels, 
and these direct orders 

were all for jars paid 


for by the Doctors. 


speedy, safe, more economical cooking 
Pans rest on the glowing coils as on red 
hot embers. 
Three controlled heats, or variable all-heats 

vi a from simmering to boiling. 
BENEFITS THE WEAK A ond D. Made to fit standard cookers and for use 

with existing utensils. 

AND nation! 


THE ILL-NOURISHED e DOMESTIC 
APPLIANCES 





The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd., London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.I Group of Companies 








ROYAL VENTON 
at Olympia 
7° 
Cur latest designs are P 
on display at 
THE “IDEAL HOME” 
EXHIBITION 
March 6th—3]s1 a 
STAND NO. 209 _ wf - 
4 Cround Floor, National Hall ; ' 


{-~ 


3 
Kayal Lenton 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD ° BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT ° STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 ° Telegrams: Steventon ~ Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire - Telephone 152 


= 
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Have you these 
ILL in your kitchen? 


10,000 yards of plain deep pile 

Just imagine cooking and serving meals for your 
CARPETING family in lovely ‘ Pyrex’ brand ovenware dishes 
like these! Beyond your purse? Not at all! 
Look at the prices ! 


at old-fashioned prices 


Through careful foresight we hold considerable 
stocks of magnificent deep pile carpeting, and we 
are able to offer this carpeting at old-fashioned NOT ONLY 18 ‘Presx’ brand glass economical and 
prices. It is 27” wide, and available in plain colours lovely to look at and handle—it has another very special 
only: green, fawn, mushroom, mulberry, peach, old advantage in the way it cooks. 
rose, flesh beige, powder blue and some others. The glass, by diffusing heat very evenly, cooks very evenly, 
IF YOU PLEASE, COME AND SEE through and through—no scorching at the edges with the 
middle half done! Nothing else so conserves the natural 
Gi L L& REIGAT E flavour and juices of food, makes such lovely succulent dishes. 


Interior Decoration, Period Panelling, Antique and Finest Start now collecting ‘ Pyrex’ brand oven-table glassware ! 
Reproduction Furniture, Curtains, Fabrics, Carpets 
ARLINGTON HOUSE (Opposite Caprice Restaurant) 
ARLINGTON STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 6257 


(Right) Each ‘Pyrex’ brand cass- 
erole consists of two dishes which 
youcan use separately. This round 
one is made in four sizes, with 


prices for the complete casserole 
from 3/6 to 8/6. (You cook and 
serve in the same dish, of course.) 











AZ (Left) This oval pie-dish is 
/ / made in seven sizes, prices 
7 from 10d. to 5/-. Nothing 
flatters food like serving it 

in ‘Pyrex’ brand transparent 
glass, yet it costs no more than 
ovenware of any other material. 


(Right) There are three sizes of 
this oblong pie-dish: 1 pint, 
I'/s pints and 2'/, pints. Prices 
3/-, 4/-, and 5/-. Sets of ‘Pyrex’ 
brand glassware stack beautifully 
in your cupboard. Each article 
is streamlined, easy to handle. 


A luxury “Staples” bed 
one of a wide selection at @ te ‘PYREX? sass 
The / /; ¢ (3 Ii OVEN-TABLE GLASSWARE 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise All * Pyrex’ brand ovenwore corries a 12 ee’ eg fe ypresccr seiner ag breakage by oven-he at, 
tt is made by James A. jobling © Ltd., Wear Glass , Sunderiand 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 


JOHN PERRING furniture showrooms—Kingston-on- Thames & Branches 








«++ 80 give him a ‘Prestige’ carving set 


With an eye for beauty . . . with the 
eclat of a master, he confidently 
His 


‘Prestige’ Stainless Steel carving knife 


approaches his pleasant task. 


is a masterpiece of form and quality. 
The heat-tempered blade of stainless 
steel is hollow-ground to have and 

Now, 


that’s a blade for a carving 


hold a “‘ chef sharp” edge. 


man! So easy to have or 


At better stores. 


give. 


p-piece ‘ Prestige’ Carv- 
ag Set knife, fork, 
harpening steel in hand- 


ome holdster. HOLLOW-GROUND CUTLERY 
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make all sorts of things electrical, 


For living rooms there are Portable Fires, Period Fires 





Drying Cabinets. are Boiling Rings 


and Plate and Food Warming Cabinets | and five types of 


Electric Cooker from the famous Baby Belling 


Streamline cooker with the 


glass door. 


You can’t beat a 


* Don't forget to switch off at least one bar of your Belling Electric Fire during the Peak Periods. 


BELLING & CO. LTD.. BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, HOWard 1212 
crease 








RACEFUL in appearance 
and perfectly balanced, 


Ransomes Motor Mowers are 


famous for their cutting quali- 
ties and reliability. Controls are 


simple and safe. A delight to use 


Several sizes AN 
precision built 
Obtainable from 
Ironmongers. Cata 


logues post free 


(fer feeliatility 
RANSOMES SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 
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“You asked for Benson and Hedges cigareties, Madam” 


Occasions of unique and special enjoyment 


call for cigarettes made by BENSON ad HEDGES 


to reflect the rare perfection and to echo the whole 


BENSON @ HEDGES LTD + OLD BOND STREET 





By Appointment Motor Mower Manufacturers 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 


aT. 


IN APRIL 


ATCO Owners are reminded that there is just time for their machines 
to be reconditioned in time for the mowing season if they will please 
contact the Atco Organisation Service Depot in their area. 


Garden-lovers resolved to enjoy the ease and convenience of Atco 
motor mowing will be impressed with the efficiency and good value 
of the 1951 models. Illustrated catalogue will gladly be sent. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 




















BETWEEN 
ist MAY and 
20th NOVEMBER 11/6 a flagon, 
ws 5/9 ahalf-flagon, 
The popularity of the SS penn ag 
LUXURY 


FLYING BOATS 
enables us to offer a 





A glass of robust, invigorating Harvest Burgundy at meal- 
times brings out the goodness in your food and stimulates 


digestion. So dine with wine—for well-being and enjoyment. 
Burgoynes 


You will also enjoy — HARVE ST 


BURGOYNE’S PAARL AMBER HOCK B. undy 
VELDT BURGUNDY — OPHIR RICH “rg 

GOLDEN PLEBCE AUSTRALIAN SHERRY 

Travel Agent or AQUILA AIRWAYS Ltd. AN EMPIRE WIWE 
6, Curzon Place, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3947 
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The “Foursome” Pipe, skilfully 
fashioned in many beautiful shapes 
from old bruyere root is truly a 
pipe for the connoisseur. 

“ FOURSOME” TOBACCO 
This ripe tobacco is blended by 
experts to an old fashioned recipe ; 
free from artificial flavours it 
provides a smoke of rich and 
rare enjoyment, 
“Foursome” Pipes & “ Foursome™ 
Tobacco are for the discriminating 
smoker; they are obtainable only 
at high class tobacconists. 
Foraddress of nearest stockist write 
to the Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. 
Ltd., Westgate Road, Newcastle 
spon Tyne, t. 


oursome Sips and Sobacce’ 


THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO." LTD. SLENMEIM FACTORY. WESTGATE ROAD. WEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 4. 











PENSITON SCHEMES 


WG 
WW \ \\ \\ 


NAY 





FOR ALL 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, $.W.1 
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SCIENCY ! 
FINGERTIP - vegpnsst 
the page bearing 

ber you want. 


Press the 
FONOPAD opens at 
the phone num 


vgn 


aun aso ie 
seetocsmennyc nent aah 








Home is thie sailor... 


John Smith’s peaked cap is on the peg. For four glorious months he is 
home on leave after an arduous two _— spell of duty in the 
cable ship Norseman. His ship is one of a fleet of eight that patrols 
the seas looking after the submarine cables of Cable & Wireless Ltd, 
which spread like the tentacles of a beneficent octopus throughout 
the greater part of the globe. 
John Smith’s work in servicing and extending this telegraphic 
system, ensures the maintenance of an efficient long distance : 
communications service that British enterprise in the shape of 
= Cable & Wireless Ltd offers to the world at large. De Luxe Model Plastic Model Junior Model 
The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates \ 210 moulded in 213 shown. In 215 in polished 


155,000 miles of submarine cable rape of by an x) Black or Cream Black or Cream Black Enamel 
cient network of wireless channels. rs is the world’s 27/6 22/6 17/6 
biggest communication system with stations in seventy- 


five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly x\ \ . ASK YOUR 
= for the passagejof Government, Press and ; STATIONER $ t ra adel 
CABLE AND WIRELESS © saticayo cdvoning OND 


LIMITED write the manufacturers 


CLOSED 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 | janpety, RAINSFORD & LAUCHTON LTD., KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 5 


Cvs-199 














ICOPE’S RACEGOER'S. 


ev +\s Ssna8 


warsctctctss'” | \\sgall\ ENCYCLOPADIA 
Lutrodace \\Ggorn\, 


THEIR NEW 


Super-Lightweight hors s\ 2 Better than ever for 51 


P ‘ —- This amazing all-round racing 
A 7 ; 4 ~ guide has come to be the ESSEN- 
fj : ~ 
igh-Speed §, ; ~ G i, \ TIAL POCKET BOOK of racegoing 
: c \ ‘“¢ people everywhere. And this NEW 
AS 1951 EDITION, available now, beats 
- Cy iy all previous records for sheer 
if 6 Z value. Beautifully bound, 256 
Z ILLUSTRATED PAGES, packed with 
2 many new features by the 
It’s got all 6. Turf’s top writers; contributors 
S include Tom Nickalls, “Ajax”’, 
the answers "TREE S ; Prony 
especially designed tor Ymre.X cor emt T ene 
ial ; te , tood, Tom Cosgrove, 
te aad etn trem Classic Prospects; Ranticaze and Percy Rudd, John Rickman, 
= andicappers;RacecourseandTrain- Ernest Collis and Clement 
the time taken by hand methods— ing Centre; Map; Nap Selection y, on ine nae 
2 2 Walker,cartoonsby ‘‘TheTout 
only 60 secs. to cut 24” diam. oak Records; Racing Calendar for 1961; 
4 m1 Systems; Complete Racing Records ™3er"3r"*}]7]]]]" 
Robust construction pius Vilhers 4 B.H.P for 50 Years, etc., etc. It’s unbeatable 1 5 eee send mea copy of Cope’s 
engine ensure unfailing reliability and value, and the demand is going to Racegoer’s Encyclopedia. | en- l 
‘ong-life performance. Maximum cutting be big. But the supply is strictly | close P.O. value 2 6d. I 
capacity 1s 24° Price £71.17 .6 limited, so make sure of a copy BY i 
o 
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Heteiztsit} 


ORDERING NOW. 


Larger TeLeS Chain Saws, powered oe 


ans 


| dliers engine or by electric Pot, giving 
5 


Tiernan cut of 3°41" 5'0") | POST THIS COUPON TODAY mm | 
! 
| 


Petrol or Vaporizing Oil 
1h to 10 h.p. Air or Water Cooled. 
Diesel 3 to 40 h.p. 
PETTERS LTD - STAINES - MIDDLESEX 


Fy 


aa aT 


— 
PrTty ate 





For details write: TELES SMITH LTD i! 
33 WDDESLEIGH HOUSE, CAXTON ST i i 
LONDON. S.W.! Phone: ABBEY 6759 


Se | LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON ECA Lowe — 





— 


z 
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Fuorine 


ROM the famous Blue John mines in Derbyshire comes 

a mineral called fluorspar. For generations this has 
been mined in the North of England for use as a flux in 
metallurgical processes and for making enamels and glass. 
Today fluorspar has assumed a new importance. It is the 
chief source of hydrofluoric acid, the compound from which 
the element fluorine is obtained. Fluorine is chemically 
so active that it combines with glass and other materials 
normally used in chemical apparatus. Moissan, the famous 
French scientist who in 1886 first isolated it, used platinum 
apparatus which, though attacked, reacted sufficiently slowly 
to allow him to isolate some free fluorine gas. For over 
fifty years this elusive element remained a chemical curiosity, 
but during the war it was needed in large quantities for the 
manufacture of certain uranium compounds used for the 
atomic energy projects. The result was so to intensify the 
research on fluorine chemistry (a great deal of it in I.C.I.’s 
laboratories) that fluorine is now produced on an industrial 
scale. Certain fluorine compounds are astonishingly resistant 
to corrosion and decomposition, a property which is of great 
value commercially, 
LC.I. uses some of these in the manu- 
facture of ‘Arcton’ refrigerants, which 
are non-toxic and non-inflammable, and 
‘ Fluon ’, a new plastic material. 





ee ee 








THE BAKER 
WHEN HE BAKES HIS BREAD 


RELIES ON TUBES BY 
TALBOT STEAD 


se Bakeries depend onovens,andovens look, you are seldom very far from 
depend on pressure tubes for their some important job which demands 
heating—and that means Talbot Stead. __ the reliability and strength of tubes 
Wherever you are and wherever you made by Talbot Stead. 


TALBOT STEAD TUBE CO. LTD - GREEN LANE - WALSALL 


A @ COMPANY 


Tew/ na 





FOR COUNTRY AND TOWN BUILDINGS 





Ryders Wells, Nr. Lewes. Architect : F. W. DAVY, A.2.1.B.A., Lewes 


Lovely, lasting, decorative finish 
preserves walls at low cost 


Many houses and estate buildings are crying out 
for surface repair; further delay may mean 
serious harm. 

Silexine Stone Paint provides a finish beautiful 
to look at, with remarkable lasting qualities. It 
is easy to apply and gives real protection against 
damp. Can be applied direct to most surfaces 
including new or old cement, concrete, brick, 
asbestos, etc. Also suitable for interior work. 
Silexine Stone Paint has stood the test of time 
(and is regularly used by Public Authorities, and 
specified by leading Architects throughout the 
country). Supplied in twelve attractive colours. 


Send a postcard and we will forward 
full details and B.R.S. Report on 
damp resisting qualities. 


SILEXINE 
STONE PAINT 
Mek by te Meme 


Coating—S.P.E.C. 


SILEXINE PAINTS LTD., RICHFORD STREET, GOLDHAWK ROAD, LONDON, W.6 

















PENSION SCHEMES 
for staffs 


need expert advice 


For advice based on experience of 
setting up hundreds of schemes 


to suit individual requirements, 


© 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 


write to 


London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 

















Latest method of treating 
CATARRH and 
BRONCHITIS 


HERE is a different approach to the treatment of Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
Lantigen ‘B’, an oral vaccine, taken like ordinary medicine, stimulates 
vital tissue cells to produce antidotes to combat and neutralise germ 
poisons. After successful experience in Australia and subsequently 
in Canada, Lantigen ‘B’ is now widely ack ledged through this 
country also, for its treatment of these two stubborn and distressing 
ailments as witnessed by many thousands of unsolicited testimonials. 


Lantigen ‘B’ costs one guinea a bottle, plus 4/8d. Purchase Tax. 
from chemists only. 


Jantigen‘B’ 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 








Lantigen (England) Limited, Bagshot, Surrey 
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Did you MACLEAN your tee 


th toda 


~ 


| theyve 40 

MACLEANS | 
Peroxide Tooth Paste 
makes teeth 


WIMMER 
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New R E A service 


TO MILAN 


Now you can fly BEA non-stop 
from London to Milan. 

Three services weekly 

(increasing to four from April gth). 
Return fare £39.4.0 for a 23-day 
excursion. Book through 

principal Travel Agents, 

or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 

14/20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Telephone : GERrard 9833). 
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Fifty Hams 
no bigger than a thumb 


CENTURY ago, a prince 

was immortalized by a 
sauce. This was the way in 
which a celebrated cook of the 
time displayed his gratitude to 
the Prince of Soubise for his 
patronage. The cook was house 
steward to the prince. His 
name was Bertrand. 

One day, while outlining his 
plans for a small supper, Bertrand 
declared his need for fifty hams. 

“ What is this”, said the prince, 
“Are you going to feast all my 
regiment ?”* 

“Non, monseigneur”, said 
Bertrand, “Only one ham will 
grace the table, the rest are re- 
quired for my sauces and garni- 
tures. 

“ Bertrand you are robbing me 
— I cannot allow this.” 

“ Monseigneur”’, said the artist 
patiently, “ You do not under- 


stand our resources. I will, if you 
choose, put all the fifty hams, 
which astonish you se much, into 
a glass vial no bigger than my 
thumb.” 


The prince, who had faith in 
his steward’s genius, relented. 


Today, Sauce Soubise is far 
removed from fifty hams, and 
little remains of that age of 
abundance. We can still thrill to 
the subtle tones of oriental jade 
or the carefree gaiety of a Mardi 
Gras. But what further have we? 


A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player’s according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are packed 
in boxes of 50 and 100. In 
an imperfect world Perfectos 


Cigarettes are just about perfect. 
SPECIAL REDUCTION FOR VISITORS TO THE MILAN FAIR 


You can fly to Milan and back for only 
£35-6.0 (nearly £4 less than the excursion 
fare) between April 5th and May 6th. 


garactos Py NOs 
% 


CIGARETTES 
BRITISH 


EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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* Three Musketeers’: A well 
matched trio for masculine 
freshness, After Shave Lotion 
with Scabp Stimulant and 
Hairdressing ; Scalp Stimulant 
and ‘Tanbark’ Cologne; or 
Brilliantine and After Shave 

Powder. Price 25/- 


Other items in the 
Lenthéric range for men: 


After Shave Lotion 

A‘ter Shaving Lotion, 
Travel Size 

“Tanbark"’ Cologne 

After Shave Powder 

Scalp Stimulant 

Hair Oressing 

Latier Shaving Cream 3/- 

“Man About Town"’ Set. 

Travel Size After Shave 

Lotion and Brilliantine 10/- 


“quiet, perfect grooming 


Paris t 17 Old Bond Street, London, W.! : New York 





trong... 


Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only proven 
leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 


MOOTH... 


A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


COWRA... 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE FINISH 


ENUS 
Perfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO.LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD. LONDON. ES 
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Such a treasure to the Housewife 
so full of goodness ...so delicious 


Discriminating housewives treasure this bottle. They know 

how good its contents are. Not only is Idris appetising, 

cooling and refreshing, but it is wholesome and health-giving. 
Be sure to ask for Idris by name. 


TRY I1T—AND TASTE THE DIFFERENCE! 


IDRIS 


THE QUALITY SOFT DRINK puconactonees, OF 


PauIT BEVERAGES 


LEMON, ORANGE, LIME, GRAPE FRUIT —-SQUASHES 3/- PER BOTTLE 














am 


FOR STRENGT 





Unmistakable 


Give ita name...? Well, there’s one name that always 
goes with strength and that’sGuinness, Every day thousands 
turn to Guinness for goodness and strength. 

Here is a drink that is more than a drink — 

something that’s really worth drinking. Life 

seems the better for it. And so do you. There’s 

nothing, no nothing like a Guinness. 


G.€.1627.; 


























Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 

High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 

Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 

Electric Water Heaters. 


e Ferranti Led. Hollinwood, Lancs. 


Fe rran t I London Office : 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Begs, according to an en- 
tomologist, are perfect examples 
of planners. He doesn’t neces- 
sarily refer to the fact that 
they swarm. 

a 


“Many people are too fond of 
the First Person. Read the letters 
in newspapers, and notice how many 
of their writers commence their 
paragraphs with ‘Ff.’ You will find 
more about this fault in Pixie 
Booklet, ‘I'll Teach You How to 
Write.’ —Text-book on English 


See what I mean? 
a 


According to a catering 
journal it takes ten years’ train- 
ing to make a fully experienced 
waiter. At the end of that time 
the aspirant can be relied on to 
fill the bill to his employer’s 
satisfaction. 


“A bat, caught at the Fire 
Brigade Station, Beach  Rd., 
” Weston-super-Mare, on Thursday 
last, had on its wing an aluminium 
ring (‘No. 107 UBS’). I believe 
some of these bats were caught at 
Cheddar or Wookey Hole caves 
and rung.” 
Letter in “Bristol Evening Post™ 
In the belfry ¢ 


0 


== SSS 
LOndorn. Charivar’ 


CHARIVARIA 


Jet experts agree that high- 
speed west-bound aeroplanes 
may soon reach their destina- 
tions well before their time of 
departure. If this trend con- 
tinues transatlantic pilots will 
have to keep a look-out for 
the Wright brothers as they 
come in to land. 


a 


“Private Secretary (female) re- 
quired by Managing Director, 
London, W.1. Applicant must be 
able to work on her own initiative 
and have good Shorthand/Typing 
speeds. A knowledge of at least one 
language would be a considerable 
advantage.” 

Advt. in “The Economist” 


No dumb blondes need apply. 


After a protracted legal 
battlein Cairo the State Council, 
Egypt’s highest court of appeal, 
ruled that Mohammed Ibrahim 
Sayed Ahmed, a_ policeman, 
may grow as long a moustache 
as he desires. It also awarded 
him jd. “moral damages” be 
cause he was wrongly ordered 
to shave off his old moustache. 
There was no difficulty in 
making out a prima facie case. 

385 
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“Tt pained us most while wit- 
nessing the National Flag hoisting 
ceremony at Gauhati Judges Field 
on the 26th January. Just while 
unfurling the flag it gave way and 
fell down on the head of Sj. Mahen- 
dramohon Choudhury, which of 
course later on was flown at half- 
mast, as if it was a mourning day.” 

Letter in “ Assam Tribune” 


Of course. 
A 


Rumania is to get prole- 
tarian translations of Shake- 
speare and other world classics, 
Bucharest radio has announced, 
because pre-war translations are 
“distorted” and “have a 
capitalistic, landlordship slant.” 
The translator is said to have 
quoted on the title page 
Florizel’s words from The 
Winter’s Tale, ‘‘Let’s be red 
with mirth.” 


ANQ 


Doubs rS, 


An American visitor assures 
us that the entire British rail- 
way system could quite easily 
be lost in the U.S.A. without 
anyone noticing it. This sort 
of statement must make 
the Goods Department feel 
thoroughly wistful. 











‘THE shepherdess was Bow, or 

Chelsea, or early Derby—no 
matter, she was delightful. 

Marked boldly with her price she 
would have sent me away regret- 
fully acquiescent in my poverty. 
But she had a little ticket, facedown, 
and the urge to find out what was 
on the other side was a powerful one. 

For those like me, whose wills 
are weak when attacked by the 
critical silence of shopkeepers, 
the temptation to go in and ask the 
price is one to be wrestled with. It 
was only as I turned away after a 
sharp bout with myself that it 
dawned on me that the shelf on 
which the figure stood was of glass. 
I turned back, stooped down and 
tried to read the ticket from under- 
neath. But the shelf was too low. 

I glanced up and down the 
street. Not a soul was closer than a 
hundred yards away. So I turned 
my back to the window, bent down 
until my head was practically touch- 
ing my knees and tried to look under 
the shelf. Three pencils and a 
paper-knife fell out of my breast 
pocket and my spectacles shot on to 
my forehead. I held them in place 
and peered through two thicknesses 
of plate glass at the ticket. 

It said: H/-/-. 

I ought to have remembered, 
1 told myself as I gathered my 
belongings and straightened up, 
that they always played this trick 
on you. The idea was apparently 
not to let you know how much they 
had brought the price down, pro- 
vided you ever persuaded them to 
adopt such a course. 

Turning back to the window I 
found myself looking into the cold 
eyes of the proprietor, who was 
standing among the _ bric-a-brac, 
watching me intently. 

Now I don’t know if you have 
ever been caught by an antique- 
dealer in the act of going to un- 
dignified lengths to read a price 
ticket that was never intended for 
your eyes. The feeling is one of deep 
humiliation. One either runs away 
or brazensit out. Idecided to brazen. 

There was challenge in the voice 
that wished me good afternoon as 
I entered. 


A CLASH OF SYMBOLS 


“Good afternoon,” I said with a 
theatrical airiness I had not in- 
tended. ‘That shepherdess.” 

“Yes?” he dared me. 

“Rather nice,” I said. 
Chelsea, perhaps?” 

“Early Derby.” 

“Really? I rather like it. 
the price...” 

“Yes?” 

His eyes had a malevolent 
gleam. There was no turning back. 

“You wouldn’t consider bring- 
ing it down a little?” I suggested 
diffidently. 

“Afraid not.” - 

“Pity,” I said, ‘‘H pounds seems 
rather a lot.” And I stared him 
straight in the eyes. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “I 
consider H pounds a very reason- 
able price for such a piece—a very 
reasonable price indeed.” 

“Not in these days,” I countered 
swiftly. 
living the demand for such baubles 
is bound to dwindle. One must be 
prepared to adjust one’s ideas to 
the times.” 

“H pounds,” said the dealer, 
“is a very fair price at any time.” 

“Now look,” I said, “suppose 
you knocked a pound off. Now, let 
me see, would that make it .. .?” 


** Late 


But 


& 


“With the rising cost of 
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(Cunning, I thought.) 

“That would make it H-minus- 
one pounds,” said the dealer, “and 
[ should be making no profit at all.” 

I did not believe in a margin 
so meagre, but surely I had him! 

“T see,” I said. “A pound profit 
seems very fair—it works out at .. . 
let me see, what percentage?” 

He was silent, and I thought he 
had fallen for it. But no, he was 
calculating. 

“It works out at exactly Q per 
cent,” he said. 

There was nothing for it but to 
retire with dignity. I could have 
put fifty pounds on the counter and 
he would, I knew, have refused to 
sell. His code was at stake and he 
did not like me anyway. I turned 
to the door. 

“In that I said, “the 
price is too much for me. Good 
afternoon.” 


ease,” 


He made no reply. But he 
waited until I had gone about 
twenty paces before opening the 
door and delivering the flattening 
blow I had been subconsciously 
expecting all through the interview. 

““Of course,” he shouted mock- 
ingly, ““you could pay for it by 
instalments—F pounds P a month.” 

I took no notice. 


& 


BALLADE OF DEAD GENTLEMEN 


HERE, in what bubbly land 
below 
What rosy horizon dwells to-day 
That worthy man Monsieur Cliquot 
Whose widow has the 
world so gay ? 
Where now is Mr. Tanqueray ? 
Where might the King of Sheba be 
(Whose wife stopped dreadfully 
long away)? 
Mais ot sont messieurs les maris ? 


made 


Say where did Mr. Beeton go 
With rubicund nose and whiskers 
grey 
To dream of dumplings long ago, 
Of syllabubs, soups, 
entremets ? 
In what dim isle did Twankey lay 
His aching head? what murmuring 
sea 


and 
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Lulls him after the life-long fray ¢ 
Mais oi sont messieurs les maris ? 


How Mr. Grundy’s cheeks may glow 
By a bathing-pool where lovelies 
play, 
I guess, but shall I ever know? 
Where—if it comes to that, who, 
pray — 
Is Mr. Masham? Sévigné 
And Mr. Siddons and Zebedee 
And Gamp and Hemans, where 
are they / 
Mais oi sont messieurs les maris ? 


Princesses all, beneath your sway 
In this grave world they bowed 
the knee; 
Libertine airs in Elysium say 
Mais o% sont messieurs les maris ? 


N.W. 
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“COULD IT BE MY FAULT?” 


(More than five thousand people were killed on the roads last year.) 
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BUILDED BETTER THAN | KNEW 


EOPLE who grumble at the 

slowness with which new houses 
are being built probably have no 
idea of the rare and varied ingre- 
dients that go to make a house. I 
had none myself until J built a 
house, when I received from my 
builder eighteen pages of fascinating 
typescript listing the materials and 
methods he undertook: to use. The 
house was finished more than a year 
ago, but I still wander around it 
sometimes with that specification in 
my hand, wondering where every- 
thing was put. 

Where, for instance, are my 
snap-headers, which it seems were 
employed when it was required te 
obtain bond in half-brick walls? 


And arising out of this, bond having 
been obtained, why was it untrust- 
worthily broken again? True (vide 
specification) it was broken only at 
angle quoins and window jambs, 
but an Englishman’s bond is his 
word. I am very sorry one should 


have been broken in any house of 


mine, 

I know approximately where 
my bonnet hips are. They are some- 
where on the roof, and it would 
almost be worth fetching a ladder 
and climbing up to have a look at 
them, to see if they live up to the 
Tudor-farmhousey promise of their 
name. But unless they were clearly 
labelled I don’t suppose I should be 
able to tell them from my paron 
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tiling, which shares the roof with 
the bonnet hips. I do not see how 
there can be any room left for the 
slates. 

Then there is the carcassing, 
which has a thoroughly unpleasant 
sound. I do not think it can be very 
good careassing. They just tossed 
it in as it was, unsorted, and 
lumped it down on the list as 
sound, well-seasoned yellow deal of 
unsorted Finnish classification. 

What I believe I could put my 
hand on is a nice bit of reinforced 
bitumen felt-flashing. I should find 
it over all door and window open- 
ings, except (vide specification again) 
immediately under the eaves of the 
roof, where I suppose they began to 
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run short of it, and hoped it 
wouldn’t show. Very much more 
elusive is my 1} xX }in. MS. 

ater-bar. You might suppose this 
to be a rather small refreshment- 
counter at a temperance hotel, but 
it is not; it is a weather-check. Not, 
1 should say, a very effective one. 
The weather this winter has struck 
me as being quite unchecked. 

Architraves I at first took to be 
a kind of written record of the 
building of my house, but this now 
seems doubtful, for not only are 
they splayed, they are also mitred 
and fixed around the doorways. I 
think this is a curious place for 
architraves whatever they may be, 
but it certainly makes my doorways 
very interesting. 

How few of us know the uses of 
a wiped joint! Well, a wiped joint 
is used for pointing the joints of 
external facings as the work pro- 
ceeds. It does seem to me that here 
the builder went out of his way to 
make things difficult for himself in 
his choice of a tool. 

And now we come to ox hair. 
I sometimes fear that the vital part 
ox hair plays in building is not 
generally recognized. For myself— 
I am not boasting; I simply state 
the fact—I have a whole pound 
of good, long coat of ox hair free 
from grease added to every three 
cubic feet of rendering coat. It has, 
[ hasten to add, been well beaten 
and evenly distributed. Here is an 
item that must hold up housing 
schemes frightfully ; I can’t think of 
anything likely to be in shorter 
supply. 

My ceilings are far too complex 
to be detailed here, but I wish to 
mention that sloping soffits, hessian 
scrim and brandering pieces are just 
three of their components. Yet, 
gazing up, all I can see is a smooth, 
white expanse and a trailing cobweb 
(not vide specification). 

I shou'd like to locate my. ven- 
tilating pipe, because if ever a pipe 
would repay inspection this should 
be it. It is 4-inch cast-iron L.C.C. 
pattern dipped in Dr. Angus Smith’s 
solution with projecting ears. I am 
not familiar with Dr. Smith’s solu- 
tion, but I should say he has got 
something rather unusual there. 

My windows look ordinary 


enough, but apparently they are 
really rather fancy. They are well 
bedded, sprigged, puttied, and— 
just to make sure—back-puttied. 
The putty finishes to full depth of 
the rebate, but unfortunately I have 
heard nothing further about this 
last. 

The internal and external wood- 
work has had a pretty rough time 
of it, having been knotted, primed, 
fixed, stopped, rubbed down and 
repeatedly painted. I do not see 
how any woodwork, internal or 
external, can be expected to stand 
up indefinitely to this sort of treat- 
ment. It makes you see what an 
uncomplicated life a tree leads before 
it is cut down and civilization takes 
it in hand. 

But the biggest riddle is my 
aggregate. There seems to be quite 
a lot of it about-—six parts of 
aggregate to one part of Portland 
cement. There is no description of 
this aggregate, no sketch or photo- 
graph. My only pointer is the 
specification’s solemn promise that 
the aggregate should pass through 
a }-inch ring. This sounds a slow 
business, but I take it that it is a 
good thing for aggregate to be as 
slim as that, or they wouldn’t have 
mentioned it. 

I shall now expect to hear from 
some house-prouder reader claiming 
that his aggregate will pass through 
a }-inch ring. I shall not believe 
him. Cottn Howarp 

















ARTISTS IN TROUBLE 


RT is a commodity we all 

demand, yet few of its prac- 
titioners make great fortunes; 
many really competent artists may 
never earn more than a bare living, 
and some, through no fault of their 
own, are faced by actual want. 
Change of fashion, sickness or fail- 
ing sight—these are among the 
causes that make the artist's 
profession a precarious one. 

The Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution, which was 
founded in 1814, exists to help 
“distressed and meritorious artists,” 
and their dependants. Again and 
again it has come to the rescue— 
by paying arrears of rent, by pro- 
viding technical material, by timely 
grants—and it has helped hundreds 
of artists round a difficult corner. 

The Institution is a brotherhood 
of artists, and its help is available 
to any British artist who may be in 
need of it. But its income is wholly 
inadequate to meet the annual 
demands upon its funds, and the 
A.G.B.1, relies very largely on sub- 
scriptions from working artists and 
from members of the public who 
wish to acknowledge some small 
part of the debt they owe to those 
who devote their lives to the 
cultivation of art and beauty. 

We may not be wealthy enough 
to “patronize” art by buying 
pictures, but we can all, through 
the A.G.B.1., do something to help. 
A donation, even quite a small one, 
may help to provide the paint, the 
canvas, the brushes that some artist 
needs to start him at work again— 
for our pleasure, 

Cheques should be made pay- 
able to “The Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution’’ and sent 
to The Hon. Treasurer, A.G.B.I., 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















YOU COULD HAVE HEARD A COUGH DROP 


THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


UTSIDE, the decibels were 

piling up, seventy ...eighty... 
ninety Across Hungerford 
Bridge a train hurtled towards 
Lewisham; buses roared up and 
down York Road; men with pneu- 
matic drills laboured on the great 
highway that is to connect the Shot 
Tower and the Dome of Discovery, 
and boys with cans of tea whistled 
“The Thing” high among the less 
accessible leger-lines; deep beneath 
our feet an Underground train 
groaned on its way to Morden, while 
above our heads an aeroplane 
hummed towards London Airport. 

But within the auditorium of the 


Royal Festival Hall all was still. 
Three hundred and sixty trained 
listeners dotted in all parts of the 
house strained their ears for any 
decibel rash enough to force its way 
through the double walls of the Hall 
and annoy the audience; but no 
decibel had the courage. You could 
have heard a pin drop, given suffi- 
cient acuity of hearing and a good 
large pin. 

This was the climax of the 
Hall’s tuning trials. When, on the 
third of May this year, the orchestra 
breaks into the National Anthem 


(which will thus be the first piece of 


music ever to be heard at a public 
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concert in the Hall), the auditorium 
will be as near acoustically perfect 
as science can make it. 

The trials had something of a 
‘“Hellzapoppin” atmosphere about 
them. The orchestra finishes a piece 
of music; and a citizen otherwise 
apparently sane promptly walks to 
the front of the platform and fires 
a volley from a pistol. He is given 
a polite round of applause ; doubtless 
the musical cognoscenti recognize 
him as the great virtuoso who plays 
the rifle in the last act of Tosea. A 
moment later we are all observing a 
silence of two minutes’ duration, 
really working at it, so that the 
oceasion will probably go down to 
history as the only time a Festival 
Hall audience has refrained from 
coughing for so long a_ period. 
Then the music begins again. 

A great number of chiels are 
amang us taking notes. Besides the 
lucky three hundred and sixty who 
will complete and hand in a ques- 
tionnaire after the concert, a panel 
of serious-looking folk are huddled 
around a table at one side of the 
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platform ; while high above the top- 
tier boxes is a little room in which a 
panel of even more serious-looking 
folk are hearing the proceedings 
through a loud-speaker, recording 
them on tape, and reducing them to 
diagrammatic form. 

The two chief problems they are 
studying are how to keep out the 
all-too-numerous decibels that haunt 
the air around Waterloo, and how to 
control the decibels originating 
inside the auditorium in such a way 
that the place is really fit for a good 
orchestra to play in. London has 
not, since the Queen’s Hall was 
destroyed, had any large public 
building designed expressly for the 
playing of music. Successful con- 
certs have indeed been given in 
almost every kind of meeting place 
from an ice-rink to a courtyard of a 
museum ; but if your hall must serve 
also to house a boxing match, or a 
circus, or an exhibition of paintings, 
you can hardly blame it for con- 
taining an odd echo or reverberating 
like a dinner-gong. 

In the Royal Festival Hall there 
is no echo at all. When a man fires 


a pistol on the orchestra platform 


(not that such a thing is likely to 
happen very often from now on) you 
hear the initial crack and the 
rapidly-dying reverberation, fading 
completely in (by our estimation) 
somewhere between three and four 
seconds, and that is all. The result 
is a tone beautifully clear without 
being “dead,” enabling the orchestra 
to be heard with unprecedented 
clarity. It is like listening to some 
transcendent stereoscopic gramo- 
phone-recording. 

As for the much-publicized 
“double shell” devised to keep out 
the song of the Southern Region, it 
is a complete success. Some people 
with acute hearing claim that they 
can hear a faint noise from the 
Underground (perhips there is no 
double floor to the cellars); but it is 
never enough to interfere with the 
music, never so intrusive, for 
example, as the descant of clinking 
glasses from the bar that occasion- 
ally floated into the old Queen’s 
Hall (so much regretted). Alas, 
that some analogous construction 
could not be devised to exclude the 
incessant coughing of the audience. 


The designers of the auditorium 
have pursued acoustic perfection 
with almost inhuman single-minded- 
ness. Every surface inside the hall, 
whether it is the polished wood 
behind the orchestra, the broken 
surface presented by the curious 
boxes, perched like nests in a 
rookery in alarming aerial isolation, 
the padded leather behind the seats 
in the lower balcony, the slate floor 
in front of the stalls or the wavy 
wooden ceiling full of holes, has its 
acoustic duty of absorption or 
reflection. This inhumanity has 
produced one or two minor snags; 
for instance, because the orchestra 
is so low and so close to the front 
stalls (heaven knows how the first 
row would survive a really good 
blast of Wagnerian brass!) the 
conductor is half-hidden from many 
seats in the “terrace stalls” and the 
soloist, if there is one, is hidden 
completely behind a barrier of heads. 

It is even alleged that when, 
after the first trial concert, some 
men came to remove the piano from 
the platform where it had been in 
use by a soloist, they were pounced 
on by an angry acoustician who told 
them that unless they left every- 
thing just where it was the whole 
show would be ruined. 

The orchestral platform looks a 
bit small, but there is said to be 
plenty of room for a large orchestra 
and a chorus of two hundred and 
fifty ; if more room is required a bit 
of the balcony on either side can be 
requisitioned and extra musicians 
billeted there. No doubt for the 
worst megalomaniac excesses of 
Mahler and Berlioz a few rows of 
stalls could be taken over as well. 

And while we are finding fault, 
a casual tear may perhaps be 
dropped here at the thought that it 
will presumably never be possible 
to give promenade concerts in the 
hall. You cannot promenade at all 
satisfactorily on a floor resembling 
the Duke of York’s Steps. 

But enough of carping. Even 
apart from the really splendid 
quality of the sound in the hall, the 
building itself is going to be the 
most delightful concert-hall there 
has ever been. If you can imagine 
a full-size concert-hall in the Queen 
Mary it would probably be some- 
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thing like this. In the intervals— 
never let a concert be given here 
without an interval, where intervals 
will obviously be so pleasant—you 
can stand before enormous glass 
windows and look out from one side 
at St. Paul’s and the City, like a 
neo-Canaletto across the Thames, 
and at the other, dismissing the 
unfortunate bulk of Hungerford 
Bridge from the foreground, at the 
Houses of Parliament. (It is a jolt 
to realize how much the river bends 
at this point ; St. Paul’s, the Festival 
Hall and the Houses of Parliament 
are almost in a straight line, and the 
Festival site has a nice isolated feel- 
ing about it, as if it were cut off 
from the mainland altogether.) The 
decoration is modern but never 
garish or vulgar: some of the interior 
walls are faced with grey-green stone 
(from Derbyshire) full of fossils 
which will be useful asa talking-point 
when your companion has just said 
something more than usually dim 
about your favourite symphony. 
The seats in all parts are comfort- 
able, with lots of room for legs and 
elbows. The bars . . . but alas, the 
bars were not open for our visit. 

It would be pleasant to feel that 
this hall will serve in future years as 
a bridgehead of charm on the ugly 
side of the river. When it nightly 
discharges thousands of beauty- 
sated citizens into York Road they 
should not be let down with a bump; 
they should be released into a street 
as beautiful as Beethoven. At 
present they will get only the 
Festival buildings; but when these 
go, let something really worth-while 
replace them, something even more 
magical than the Albert Memorial. 

B. A. Youna 











AT THE PICTURES 
As Others See Us—Flesh and Blood 


} HOUGH I usually prefer 
to notice a foreign film 
under its original title, 
mA it seems reasonable to 

give the French prize- 
winner, Noii-Nokt’s Les Casse- 
Pieds, its English one, As Others See 
Us (Director: JEAN Dretviize), for 
this is a version thoroughly prepared 
for English-speaking audiences, and 
the least offensive job of dubbing I 
ever expect to see and hear. In 
form a sort of illustrated lecture, 
it offers an obvious excuse for 
dubbing: there are considerable 
stretches of the film during which 
the commentator’s voice comes 
entirely from off-screen. But there 
are other considerable stretches 
during which we see the commen- 
tator, who is No&t-Noé&t himself. 
The most enviably equipped lec- 
turer it is possible to imagine, he 
stands before us with a battery of 
devices capable of following on their 
own-—with a few comic aberrations 
—every twist of his argument: a 
blackboard that covers itself with 
headings, sub-headings, diagrams 


and cartoons at the touch of a finger,- 


& moving-picture box ready to 
display in action whatever human 
pest he is talking about, a pile of 
stills any one of which will start into 
action and sound when _ briskly 


The Cameron Men 
Charles the First—Ricuarp Topp 


Charles the Second—Ricuarp Topp 


[Flesh and Bloot 


shaken. ... The con- 

fident and easy use 

made here of all kinds 

of trick effects that 

only the cinema could 

compass is a delight to 

watch, and a delight 

no less keen is the 

straight comedy acting 

of No&i-Noéx himself 

and his collaborators 

in the episodes he has 

assembled to demon- 

strate the behaviour of 

every variety of pest 

and bore. Many of 

these involve dialogue, 

and here the original 

French is left; there are super- 

imposed titles. And the English 

commentary, if one can forget 

one’s vexation at the thought that 

it is not really in Noi&t-Nok’s 

voice, is well and wittily written as 

well as skilfully delivered. There is 

a school of thought that sourly 

regards all disapproval of dubbing 

as evidence of a snobbish “cul- 

tured” determination to do the 

ordinary man out of things he might 

enjoy. Personally I’m so far from 

agreeing with this that as a general 

rule I would prefer to see a film with 

the original dialogue even without 

knowing a word of the language 
even without titles 
rather than see it and 
understand it better in 
a dubbed version; but 
in this instance I 
honestly have doubts. 
The result is incon- 
ceivably successful 


It is odd that when 
James Bripte’s play 
A Sleeping Clergyman 
is adapted for the 
sereen as Flesh und 
Blood (Director: 
ANTHONY KIMMINS) 
the breakneck passage 
of time, the brisk 
eourse of the camera 
through the genera- 
tions, seems occasion- 
ally quite comic. This 
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{As Others See Us 
Noel- Noel 


is odd because on the face of it the 
story of many scenes covering many 
years is more suited to the screen 
than to the stage, and one might 
have expected a film narrative of 
Dr. Marshall’s nursing of the spark 
of genius in the Camerons to be 
more successful than the stage 
version. It certainly is not that; but 
I do think it has more good points 
than some writers have suggested. 
For one thing it is full of dialogue 
that is worth listening to. For 
another, the film shorthand itself— 
the snatched scenes (flick, flick, flick) 
that establish literally in a few 
seconds a quite new situation or the 
passage of many years—is enter- 
taining to take notice of. The story 
does not come over as the sort 
of thing the simple moviegoer can 
“lose himself in” ; but continuously 
interesting it certainly is. 


oe 


Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
An outstanding new one in 
London is The Browning Version, of 
which more next week. Nothing 
among the releases that 1 would par- 
ticularly recommend, though they 
include the enormous Technicolor 
Samson and Delilah (3/1/51), and 
the very popular Technicolor King 
Solomon’s Mines (20/12/50). There 
are good points about an unpreten- 
tious Hollywood adaptation from Le 
Corbeau called The Thirteenth Letter 
(28/2/51). RICHARD MALLETT 
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CURTAIN 


? HAT I like,” said Mrs. Venner, 

bringing a lecture on Reper- 
tory to a reluctant conclusion, “is 
when they all stand in a row at the 
end, and someone pulls the curtain 
up and down, and you have to clap. 
You know what I do first?” 

“No,” I said, tossing a copy of 
Peer Gynt hopelessly on to the table. 

“IT count them,” said Mrs. 
Venner, “and then I count the 
names on the programme. You 
know why? Sometimes they slip off 
home, and think you won’t notice. 
That's no way, is it?” 

“No,” I said. 

“T mean, you want to have a 
look at them all, don’t you ?—so you 
can see who hasn’t got a wig on. 
They have to stand there until 
you've finished clapping, you see, 
and they all bow each time the 
curtain goes up. The one in the 
middle bends down first, and all the 
others look along at him so as they 
can keep in time. I mean, it would 
look silly if one chap on the end 
kept down while all the others were 


standing up and looking at you, 
wouldn’t it, or if they all kept 


bobbing 
own?” 

“T suppose it would,” I said. 

“The one in the middle,” went 
on Mrs. Venner, “bendsdown further 
than the others, and keeps on 
throwing his hair back. D’you 
know what they do then?” 

“No,” T said, looking at the 
clock. 

“One of them walks out and 
bows by himself. You have to guess 
who it’s going to be, because it’s 
different every week. It makes it 
more exciting. Sometimes it’s the 
one in the middle, and he gets hold 
of another one’s hand and pulls her 
out as well, and she has to pretend 
to be surprised, and then they both 
bend down togetiier. Then they ow 
to each other, and then they bow to 
everyone else, and then she walks 
backwards to where she came from, 
and treads on someone’s foot. Well, 
after all,” said Mrs. Venner, “they ‘re 
only human, aren’t they?” 

“T suppose they are,” I said. 
[ picked up the clock and began to 
set the alarm. 


up and down on their 


“But sometimes,” said Mrs. 
Venner, “it’s someone from the end 
of the line, and then you have to 
laugh, because he’s only been a 
butler or the man next door. Then 
he has to make a speech. He says 
how he thanks you, like, for being a 
nice audience, and then he has to 
tell you what’s on next week. It 
tells you on the programme, and on 
bits of paper stuck in the bar, and 
on a neasel when you go in, and on 
the screen where they show the 
toothpaste adverts while they’re 
altering the scenery, but you like to 
hear them talking, don’t you?” 

“T suppose you must,” I said. 

“ Because sometimes they forget 
what’s going to be on, and someone 
has to tell them in the audience, and 
you have a good laugh. Then they 
tell you it’s going to be very good, 
and you can tell what it’s like by 
what they say. If they say it’s a 
charming comedy, it’s about some 
bits of kids larking about with tennis 
rackets. If they say it’s a strong 
drama, it’s about this chap that 
goes off with some flighty piece in a 
fur coat that it tells you on the 
programme who it’s borrowed off. 
If they say it’s domestic, it’s all 
about some chap in striped trousers 
with a barmy family who don’t 
know which one to marry. If they 


say it’s a new play, it’ll go on and 
on until you miss your bus, and you 
can’t tell one from the other. But 
the best I ever heard,” said Mrs. 
Venner, popping my last biscuit in 
her mouth and making for the door, 
““was when one chap said next week 
it was going to be Ghosts, and 
couldn’t remember who it was by. 
Know what happened ?” 

“No,” I said. 

“He kept on saying ‘By—er— 
By—er—’ and then the chap next 
to him whispered in his ear. So we 
had a good laugh, and then he 
told us.” 

“And who was it?” I said. 

“Henry Gibson,” said Mrs. 
Venner, opening the door, “but I 
never went to see it. Them haunted 
house things is usually a_ frost. 
Cheerio!”’ 

“Cheerio,” I said, and reached 
for Peer Gynt. 
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RARA AVIS 
374’s a careless type, 
His uniform’s unsightly ; 

He never deigns to joke or smile 
Or call the stops out brightly. 
And yet he has one saving grace 

That cheers my journey nightly— 
The one conductor I have met 
Who always says “Hold tightly!” 











HEN I first began to get my 

cigarettes from the Little Man 
I summed him up as a chronic 
dyspepsia case. It was some time 
before I realized that his permanent 
scowl was merely an extravagant 
extension of the professional 
comedian’s straight face. 

“T see they found the Stone, 
then ?” he said to me the other day, 
gloomily straightening a card on the 
counter advertising refills for any 
make of ball-point. “"Idden in 
Whitehall all the time.” 

“No!” T said, off my guard. 


“Yerse. "Ead of the Income Tax | 


got it. Tryin’ to get blood out of it. 
Twenty of the usual?” 

And a week later, when he 
hadn’t any matches, he glumly 
offered me a light from his own 
cigarette. I puffed until mine, still 
unlit, was bent into the shape of an 
alto saxophone, and then saw’ that 
his was an ingenious imitation. 
“Leave it on the edge of the table, 
scare the wife out of ’er natural,” 
he said. ‘Blimey, what'll they 


think of next?” He banged the till 


angrily and disappeared through a 
door at the back of the shop, slam- 
ming it with a force that rang the 
shop bell. 

He does not ask for laughter, 
and his morose quips must often fall 
on stony ground. His normal mien 
is one of glowering misanthropy, 
exploding into wrath when his soul 
is at its gayest. I once saw him 
counterfeit a terrible rage because a 
customer tried to leave without all 
his change. He was a meek youth 
who might almost have been buying 
his first ounce of tobacco. At any 
rate, he was sufficiently confused to 
hand over a pound note in mistake 
for ten shillings, and was making for 
the door with only the silver in his 
pocket. The Little Man went white 
to the lips. “’Ere, what’s the flip- 
ping game, mate, eh!” he bawled, 
and when the youth returned to the 
counter with the plain conviction 
that he had been passing forged cur- 
rency he was handed the missing 
ten-shilling note at the end of what 
must have been a painful punch on 
the upper arm. “Try that on with 
me!” yelled the Little Man, glaring. 


LAUGHTER IN S.E.1 


“Leavin’ my shop with only ‘arf 
your ruddy change!” And when 
the door had clanked to he sus- 
tained his performance well into the 
wings, so to speak. “Think their 
body every selves,” he growled, 
looking balefully round the shop for 
sympathy. 

I had been telling myself for 
some time that he would go too far 
one of these fine days, throwing off 
one of his deadpan wisecracks or 
whipping himself into one of his 
synthetic furies for the benefit of 
someone considerably slower on the 
comic uptake. One has only to let 
slip a mild witticism on a railway 
carriage full of strangers to learn the 
hazards dogging the indiscriminate 
humorist. 

So I was not altogether sur- 
prised when, this morning, I saw 
him heading blindly for the abyss. 
I was waiting outside the shop for 
the removal of the “Back in Five 
Minutes” notice (unlike most em- 
ployers of this unscrupulous device 
the Little Man really does come 
back) when I spotted him wallowing 
along the busy pavement on his 
short and slightly bandy legs, hands 
in pockets, elbows squared, seedy 
hat hanging on the back of his 
head, brows knotted fiercely as he 
devised, no doubt, some splenetic 
pleasantry. 

He was within five yards of his 
door when, to my horror, I saw him 
deliberately jostle a heavy, collar- 
less man who had all the physical 
characteristics of an ex-pugilist. 
The man seemed preoccupied and 
would, I think, have passed on 
unheeding; but the Little Man was 
not to be done out of his fun, and 
back-pedalled quickly to bar the 
other’s way. 

“*Ere!” he exclaimed trucu- 
lently. ‘‘’Oo are you shovin’ in the 
gutter, eh? Want the ’ole flipping 
street?” 

After a moment’s astonished 
blankness the ex-pugilist assumed 
an expression as menacing as the 
Little Man’s own. He pulled in his 
chin and slowly withdrew an enor- 
mous fist from his trouser pocket. 

“Talkin’ to me, was you?” he 
demanded raspingly. 
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"Qo do you think I was talkin’ 
to—Lord George ?’’ The Little Man 
raised himself on tip-toe, so that his 
nose was almost on a level with the 
big man’s naked stud. “You want 
to wash your ruddy eyes out, mate; 
near as a toucher ’ad me under a 
flipping van.” 

“Oh, ah?” replied the heavy 
man. “I'll ’ave you under a flip- 
ping bus if you give me any more of 
it.” He thrust his tongue inside his 
lower lip and, taking the other by 
one lapel, raised him slightly from 
the pavement. “You want to take 
more water wiv it, you boozy little 
pipsqueak——” 

[ saw with a sinking heart that 
the time had come for me to inter- 
vene. It was going to tax all my 
resources of courage and diplomacy 
to explain the joke, but I couldn’t 
stand by and see the Little Man’s 
blood coursing down the Borough 
High Street gutters. Besides, I 
wanted my cigarettes. 

“Excuse me,” I said, and took 
a couple of paces down the pave- 
ment, shoving aside several en- 
thralled bystanders. 

“Won't keep you a minute,” 
said the Little Man. He playfully 
slapped the huge fist away, took a 
bunch of keys from his pocket and 
remarked conversationally, “Ruby 
and the girls all okay?” 

“Fine,” said the ex-pugilist, 
taking out a_ cigarette - rolling 
machine. ‘‘Winnie’s feet better?” 

“Yerse. But that don’t stop ’er 
moaning. So long, then. See you 
down ‘The Talbot,’ Sunday.” 

The ex-pugilist waved amiably 

moved off. The Little Man 
rolled across to the door and un- 
pinned the “ Back in Five Minutes” 
notice. 

‘Got to keep smiling, ain’t 
you?” he said, giving me a furious 
scowl. He unlocked the door and 
shuffled in, swearing in a ruminative 
undertone. J. B. Boornroyp 
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Doctors’ Dilemma 
‘Hospitals should arrange operations 
so as to avoid periods when cuts are 
most likely.” —“News Chronicle” 
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“ Fourteen days twenty-three hours’ C.B.” 
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REPORT ON 
INTRODUCTION 


OME visits have been made to the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet at Covent Garden in order to investigate the 
possibility of applying time and motion study. This 
report deals with the data acquired. It is undesirable 
to attempt a completely planned set-up until the various 
supervisors concerned have themselves been convinced 
of the need for it; it is only possible at this stage to 
make one or two preliminary observations. 
There are two distinct fields to consider: the 
audience and the performers; and for analytical ease 
these are treated separately. 


THE AUDIENCE 


A considerable amount of time is wasted through 
premature arrival. There is, of course, a limit to 
the number of people who can enter the main doors 
of the building in a given time, but it seems quite 
unnecessary for the total admission time to take longer 
than fourteen minutes; if the doors were opened pre- 
cisely fourteen minutes before the performance com- 
menced the audience would waste less time and the 
uniformed staff controlling the tickets would be able to 
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it had a happy ending.” 


THE BALLET 


work for fewer hours per week (and at a greater 
intensity per hour). 

The precise function of the programme sellers is 
not clear; if it is only to sell programmes it should be 
possible to do this from one or two central points, or 
even to use automatic vending machines for the purpose. 
It can hardly be necessary to direct people to their seats 
when they are already in possession of tickets identifying 
the seats. (It would, incidentally, make for greater 
speed of seating if the tickets indicated only the row or 
group of rows, leaving the audience to fill the individual 
seats as they arrive; it seems reasonable to suppose that 
equally priced seats are equally satisfactory.) 

Much of what has been said above concerning the 
arrival of the audience applies also to their behaviour 
and treatment during intervals. The need for a 
relaxation period is not questioned; but the staffing of 
the buffets and cloakrooms is highly uneconomic owing 
to the fact that all the audience have an interval at the 
same time. It should be possible to stagger these (one 
row of seats at a time) so that fewer staff could cope 
with the consequently reduced pressure. Alternatively, 
it might be possible to have dual-purpose staff, for it 
is noticed that the period of maximum pressure on the 
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cloakroom attendants and buffet staff coincides with 
the period of inactivity on the part of the performers 
and members of the band. 

The time between the opening of the doors and the 
departure of the last member of the audience is not well 
spent. A performance is taking place for about half 
the total time available. If the performance were 
continuous (as in a cinema) it would be possible to 
achieve much better seat utilization. To ensure this 
it would, however, be necessary to reduce by eight degrees 
the angle which the back of each chair makes with the 
seat, since it would be essential to prevent the audience 
from relaxing while actually in the auditorium. Spec- 
ially constructed relaxation lounges could be provided 
in the foyers. 


THE PERFORMERS 


There is need for a planned rota here; there appears 
to be a considerably greater total number of people than 
is required to cover all parts—even when due allowance 
is made for sickness and absenteeism. Indeed, the 
average number of hours or days worked per week per 
person seems astonishingly low. A _ still greater 
simplification could be made if the ballets selected for 
an evening were such that the total number of dancers 
was the same in each. This would avoid undue 
“waiting time” on the part of those performers who 
appear only in one-third of the programme but who 
apparently do not suffer any loss of earnings because 
of this. Even within a ballet full use is rarely made of 
all the performers taking part in it; on average less than 
one-third of them are actually performing at any one 
time. This could easily be rectified. Whenever the 
so-called “corps” is on the stage no improvement is 
possible, but at other times it should be possible to 
enable two items (e.g. a pas de deux and a pas de trois) 
to go on at the same time in different parts of the vast 
stage. Failing this a few dancers could share the duties 
between them, performing the different items in suc- 
cession, but this would not effect any reduction in the 
work-time of the band or the scene-shifters. 

A vain attempt was made to study and analyse the 
various movements of the performers; it was not 
possible either to define them or even to determine their 
precise purpose. It seemed that the amount of energy 
expended was out of all proportion to the result 
achieved; though it must be confessed that in many 
cases the “result achieved” was not identified. In some 
cases it consisted of changing the position of another 
performer, but as this person was perfectly capable of 
self-propulsion the general impression was rather 
bewildering. In particular it appeared that the per- 
formers followed an unnecessarily tortuous route in 
their passage across the stage; even though the object 
of their journey remains unknown it is none the less 
possible to prescribe the most labour-saving and direct 
route to be followed. In no case does this appear to 
have been done. Perhaps the performers were handi- 
capped by the illumination ; in many cases all the avail- 
able light was concentrated in a circle which moved 
about the stage in a manner that defied analysis. It 


seems possible that the circuitous routes of the per- 
formers were caused by their desire to stay within the 
moving illuminated oval, though the possibility should 
not altogether be excluded that the illuminated areas 
were being moved to follow the performers. Whatever 
the explanation it is suggested that a great improve- 
ment could be effected by the use of fluorescent strip 
lighting; this would give increased visibility, besides 
eliminating the labour required to move the spot light. 


SUMMARY 


There would appear to be considerable scope for 
the effective employment of time and motion study at 
the Ballet. The practice of turning off auditorium 
lights during performances makes accurate study almost 
impossible. If this practice continues it will be neces- 
sary to obtain special luminous stop watches with 
divisions which are discernible in the dark as well as 
special “luminized” recording sheets. 
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EASTER 


ASTER. I will go north by the road I know 
And see the high hills over the haughs of Spey, 
And the long lance of the sunset stabbing the snow 
At the fall of the day. 


I will go up to the tops for a stolen hour 
And hear the sound of silence, the voiceless word 
Running from corrie to corrie swift as a shower, 
Quiet as a bird. 


And standing there, I will wonder all over again 
Why the line of a hill-top broken against the sky 
Conjures a joy so fierce it is almost pain; 
I will wonder why 


One who has loved the city of streets and faces 
Should feel his heart, like a cageling freed and flown, 

Springing to life in the desolate mountain places, 
Aloof and alone. H. B 


























“ You'd better "phone the builder, dear—that’s our last bucket.” 


YOICKS ST. VITUS 
A Survey of the Anti-social Life of an English Village 
1. THIS IS YOICKS ST. VITUS 


1O method of obtaining a picture 
of life in a community is so 
certain to result in misunderstand- 
ing as that which is founded upon 
the reading of indigenous literature. 
To support this contention one 
need only turn to those contem- 
porary accounts of life in a typical 
English village, such as Yoicks 
St. Vitus, that can be found in any 
good circulating library. With the 
assistance of a few volumes picked 
at random from the shelves it is 


possible to construct a clear pattern 
of the life of such a place. 

* # # * # 

Yoicks St. Vitus lies at one end 
of a valley between two low hills, 
whose slopes in late summer are 
chequered in green and gold and the 
purple of freshly-turned loam. At 
other seasons of the year the colours 
aredifferent. Dominating the village 
from its position on a slight emin- 
ence at the northern end stands that 
grim mansion, Stoke Honorarium 
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Hall, built by candlelight in the 
Dark Ages by Gilles de Stoke, and 
now the seat of the Fruit family. 
In winter, when the silence of the 
twilight hours is broken only by the 
crash of falling elms, the screeching 
of owls, and the uproar in the bar 
of the Bagsnatcher’s Arms, Stoke 
Honorarium not only dominates— 
it broods. 

In response to modern fictional 
requirements the old mansion has 
been divided into three parts. In 
the east wing, windows hang open, 
creaking in the bitter blast; knocks 
resound hollowly; bells clang dis- 
mally in distant cellars; and a single 
light shows in the turret, where, in 
a room full of bats and beetles, 
Jezebel Fruit (née De Stoke) sits 
stroking her post-war credit 
vouchers with her withered hands. 
No one ever enters the east wing 
except members of Jezebel’s family 
intent on making a touch. 

The west wing is in perpetual 
summer. The smooth lawns are 
thronged with girls in bright frocks 
and youths in flannels. Ice clinks in 
long glasses; gears are changed; 
radios blare merrily. All is as gay 
as a boom in zine can make it. 

Interest, however, is concen- 
trated upon the main building, or 
central wing as it has been called, 
which contains the library. It is in 
this library that bodies are found 
practically every day. Sometimes it 
is the squire’s body, sometimes that 
of a complete stranger. Not in- 
frequently the body of the stranger 
is incomplete. There are many 
traditions about the library, the best 
known being that it must always be 
locked on the inside. As a result of 
this the massive door is terribly 
scarred where the deficiency of a key 
has been made good by crowbars, 
revolvers, hairpins, and, on one 
memorable occasion, a slab of gun- 
cotton. 

Again, custom demands that 
every third body should be that of 
the squire ; otherwise a terrible curse 
will overtake him. 

Bodies are brought from all over 
the country to be left in this 
library. Traffic is so brisk that very 
often bodies are snatched away 
again before anyone has time for 
more than a_ superficial glance. 
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Sometimes there are two bodies at 
the same time (a solemn moment for 
the squire, this), and once or twice 
the room has resembled the court- 
yard at Elsinore as it appeared to 
Fortinbras. 

This activity naturally attracts 
attention from the outside world, 
and Stoke Honorarium is always full 
of detectives, suspects, frightened 
ladies, heirs and solicitors. It is not 
uncommon to find two or three 
complete crews queueing up in the 
lobby, waiting their turn to use the 
library for the final dénouement. 
The overflow is accommodated at 
the Bagsnatcher’s Arms, where 
in busy seasons chief inspectors, 
boy sleuths and sea-faring men with 
tattoo-marksare to be found sleeping 
four in a bed. This deplorable 
situation is sometimes further com- 
plicated in winter by the arrival of 
a Fruit, driven out into the snow by 
Jezebel’s senile rage. 

The “Arms,” which is the prin- 
cipal, and indeed only, hostelry in 
Yoicks St. Vitus, is kept by one 
Joseph Mumbles, an old servant of 
the squire; a placid man, to whom 
the nocturnal comings and goings of 
his guests, the shots in the night, and 
the dramatic irruptions of the Fruit 
family are all part of the daily 
round. Occasionally, however, he 
goes away, presumably to recuper- 
ate, and his place is taken by his 
wife’s half-brother, Elias, an evil 
man, who, undeterred by the fact 
that Yoicks St. Vitus is seventy 
miles from the coast, makes the inn 
the headquarters of a smuggling 
ring. Asa rule Elias knows more 
than he cares to tell. 

The health of the village is in the 
care of two doctors, the senior in 
point of time being Mr. Brownlow, 
who began life as an apothecary. 
Nowadays he is respectable, and is 
invited annually to dine at the 
squire’s table; but he has always 
been essentially a man for hack- 
work. He has spent a lifetime shak- 
ing his head gravely in the library, 
ploughing through blizzards to deal 
with epidemics, and waging war 
with the vestry over the problem of 
septic tanks. He is compelled to 
spend a good deal of his time in the 
library, where his presence is nearly 
always superfluous, and no one ever 


pays him for going there—at least, 
it is never recorded that anyone does. 
His monograph “On Pronouncing 
Life Extinct” attracted a good deal 
of notice. Mr. Brownlow is, among 
other things, grizzled. At the 
temples. 

His colleague, Doctor Archi- 
trave, is regarded as a bit of a 
mystery man by the villagers. This 
notion is doubtless traceable to cer- 
tain peculiarities of his household— 
the barred windows, the machine 
gun on the roof, and what appears 
to be an atomic pile in the back 
garden. He has no patients, unless 
the muscular plug-uglies who drive 
up to his steel-plated front door in 
armoured cars at two A.M. are call- 
ing to consult him professionally. 

Fuddlestone, the public school of 
the neighbourhood, plays but a 
small part in the life of Yoicks St. 
Vitus. Now and again, in response 
to an author’s demands, a few 
sixth-formers will come over to play 
baccarat in the back parlour of the 
“Bagsnatcher’s,” and the captain of 
the Remove did run a spy to earth 
in Doctor Architrave’s bomb-proof 
hen-house, but otherwise contacts 
are few. It was very different before 
the old “Chequers” was burned 
down—in those rollicking days 
every boy in the school owed money 
to the landlord, and the head him- 
self was under the thumb of the pot- 
boy’s aunt. 

There is one imposing ruin in the 
village—the former Rectory. The 


damage is of recent date, and 
visitors are prone to attribute it to 
some outburst of anti-clericalism, 
but in fact it is the result of an in- 
vestigation carried out by a society 
of psychical researchers. The vicar, 
a broad-minded divine, invited them 
to track down the source of certain 
phenomena, and they assured him 
that they would leave no stone 
unturned. They were as good as 
their word. 

Of the natives of Yoicks St. 
Vitus we have so far said little. 
They are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, except when they are dis- 
covering bodies in copses, or featur- 
ing in scenes of primitive passion in 
the haylofts with which the place 
abounds. The older members of the 
community are apt to sneer at the 
modern pre-occupation with violence 
which colours the life of the village 
to-day, and to speak regretfully of 
the high jinks they used to have 
when Mr. Hardy and Mr. Lawrence 
were in charge; but their juniors, 
who dismiss the former as dull and 
the latter as improbable, remain 
obstinately contented with their lot. 

But this is not all. Using those 
same volumes (and risking the 
possibility of a twopenny fine) which 
have guided our researches thus far, 
we shall go on to show the moods 
and characters, the tragedies and 
comedies, which make up the 
tapestry of daily life in Yoicks 
St. Vitus. 

(To be continued) 
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BASSO DA CAMERA 


— this is my Ruggierius,” 
the collector said. 

‘Isn't it a wonder? Isn’t it a beauty? 
Preatoni brought it from Italy.” 

He shook his head. 

‘Some people hint it is just a touch too fruity. 
See .. . it has the flat back of double-basses: 
only the ’cello is round-backed, 

only the ’cello. 

But look at the belly.” 


His fingers traced the wavy 
faint lines of the graining. 


“Mellow, ah, rich as gravy. 

Cut ‘on the slab,’ d’ye see, 

as the old way was: 

look how the grain slants . . . the varnish, clear as 
glass. 


Now look at my Gaspardo: 

that was cut ‘on the wedge.’ 

A tree is round; so, cutting in wedge-shaped pieces, 
you get the grain-line perfectly straight, 

d’ye see? 

Ah, the Gaspardo!” 





Lightly he touched the edge 
of the purfling. 


‘Three, only three Gaspardos are known,” 
said he. 
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“One is in a museum, a museum in Venice; 
one another collector has; and this is my own: 
he’s the portliest of aldermen for a certainty, 
Gaspardo. But Gog, here, he’s the Lord Mayor at 


least, 
or a mitred abbot. 
My basso da camera. 
Amati. Dragonetti’s own instrument— 
and [’ve got the bow 
Dodd made for him, Dodd, of Sheffield, in, let me 
yes, just a hundred and five odd years ago 
when Dragonetti—oh, he was the maestro!— 
was eighty-three 
In eighteen forty-six.” 


With resinous fingers he picked up the bow, 

and drew 

its elegance sliding across the Amati’s strings, 
and the air and the room vibrated in one full chord. 


“Beautiful; isn’t he beautiful?” 
he said. 

“Of all my big fellows, my fiddles, 
this is my pet. 

Dragonetti’s own instrument. 


Now, he was the one 
who persuaded Beethoven to write bass parts.” 


His head 
shook again sadly. 


“Oh, the thumps that he gave to my beauties! 
I wish Dragonetti and he had never met.” 
R. C. Scriven 
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N every business large and small 
there are certain individuals 
whose value cannot be measured by 
the instruments of the efficiency 
expert. Their movements defy time 
and motion study; their contribu- 
tion to the firm’s well-being can find 
no place in a statistical digest; their 
duties submit to no logical inter- 
pretation. In fact most of them 
appear to be doing nothing. 
When a staff manager has to 
take action on the report of an out- 
side efficiency expert he would be 
well advised to think hard before 
casting off any of these super- 
numeraries. They rank high on any 
efficiency expert’s list of suggested 
discards, but their dismissal can lead 
to disaster. The sacking of a Mr. 
Higgins from a leading advertising 
agency, for instance, led to a com- 
plete loss of form among the copy- 
writers, since the copywriters relied 
on the tempo of Mr. Higgins’ hum- 
ming to keep them informed of the 
mood of the directors on the floor 
above. 
The story of Mr. Coker points a 
similar moral. This man Coker had 


STAFF WORK 


been employed by a firm of mineral- 
water manufacturers for a very long 
time, but the expert who had been 
asked to introduce a little order and 
method was unable to discover from 
anybody at all in what capacity 
Mr. Coker had been employed. 

“You see, Tompkin,” said Mr. 
Emery, the managing director, to 
the office manager, when they were 
discussing the report, “on this 
showing we really can’t go on 
employing him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tompkin, 
“poor old Coker is quite useful, you 
know.” 

“Useful at what?” 

“Well, he’s been with us a long 
time.” 

Mr. Emery pounded the table. 
“Really, Tompkin, that is scarcely 
the remark one expects from an 
efficient office manager. Our over- 
heads have also been with us for a 
long time.” 

So Mr. Coker went. 

A few weeks later Mr. Tompkin 
sat in his room at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, looking forward to an 
undisturbed two hours. Mr. Emery 
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would be occupied in the board 
room, where the quarterly general 
meeting had just started. The 
works manager had gone out to 
inspect a new bottle-filling machine, 
and the works chemist, who was 
always apt to butt into the first 
room he saw to inveigh against the 
inconsistency of standard chemical]s, 
had gone down with "flu. 

Mr. Tompkin picked an envelope 
marked “Staff—Confidential” from 
his tray, and was about to open it 
when he stayed his hand and 
frowned. Mr. Tompkin put back 
the envelope, and the frown deep- 
ened. He rose from his chair, 
walked half-way across the room, 
brushed his thinning hair back with 
the pahn of his left hand, walked 
back to his chair, sat in it and 
groaned. 

Mr. Tompkin was disturbed. 

Mr. Tompkin was disturbed 
because he had forgotten that 
Mr. Coker had been dismissed, and 
because he knew that Mr. Emery 
had also forgotten this vital fact. 
Moreover, as a result of Mr. Coker’s 
absence, a scene would occur in the 
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board room within the next half- 
hour that would shake the firm to 
its foundations. The chairman, 
Colonel Pitlock, would uncork a 
bottle of Fruito and drink it. 

This Fruito was the firm’s best- 
selling product. In colour a sickly 
green, generously laced with coal tar 
derivatives and topped up with a 
secret ingredient known only to 
Mr. Emery, it was eagerly sucked 
through straws by half the adoles- 
cents in the country. And for the 
last twenty-seven years Colonel 
Pitlock had insisted on drinking a 
bottle of it at every board meeting. 
That is to say that everyone except 
Mr. Emery and Colonel Pitlock 
believed that the Colonel was drink- 
ing a bottle of Fruito. Indeed it is 
possible that after all this time the 
Colonel believed it himself. But 
what he had really been drinking 
was a concoction bottled and placed 
in the board room by Coker, com- 
posed of equal proportions of gin 
and natural lime, with a little green 
colouring matter added. 

Colonel Pitlock was of a peppery 
disposition, and Mr. Tompkin knew 
that under the influence of an un- 
expected draught of straight Fruito 
he might do anything, from with- 
drawing his capital to sacking his 
managerial staff. 

Throwing off the first black 
despair that settled on him, Mr. 
Tompkin stepped on to the balcony, 
and looking through the windows of 
the board room saw that the fatal 
bottle had been sent in. It was 
standing on a side table behind Mr. 
Emery, and Mr. Tompkin now felt 
that his task would be an easy one. 
All he had to do was to knock on the 
door, ask to speak to Mr. Emery on 
an urgent matter, and sneak the 
bottle out. 

Accordingly Mr. Tompkin 
walked along the passage, knocked 
on the door, and when Colonel 
Pitlock shouted “Come in,” wet in. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said Mr. 
Tompkin to the Colonel, “may I 
speak to Mr. Emery?” 

“What about?” asked Colonel 
Pitlock. 

Mr. Tompkin gaped. It hadn’t 
occurred to him that he would be 
asked what he wanted to speak 
about, and for the life of him he 


couldn't think of any subject that 
sounded important enough to justify 
interrupting a board meeting. 

“What about? What about?” 
repeated the Colonel. ‘What do 
you want to speak to Mr. Emery 
about? He’s very busy.” 

“Tt’s—it’s a private matter, 
sir,” said Mr. Tompkin. 

“Really, Tompkin,” said Mr. 
Emery angrily, “I should have 
thought that a private matter could 
wait until after the meeting.” 

“Yes, sir, of course, sir,” said 
Tompkin, backing through the door 
in confusion without having gained 
his objective. 

“What’s the matter with that 
young man?” asked Colonel Pit- 
lock. “Is he all right, d’you think ? 
Looks neurotic to me.” 


“He’s usually quite a sound 
man, sir,” said Mr. Emery. 

“Bah!” said the Colonel. “There 
aren’t any sound young men. No 
stamina. All neurotic.” 

Returning to his own room Mr. 
Tompkin considered the matter, 
and saw that, with the Colonel 
already irritable, it would be abso- 
lutely fatal to let him drink a whole 
bottle of genuine Fruito. 

For a moment he contemplated 
bursting into the board room to 
announce dramatically that a mes- 
sage from Scotland Yard had in- 
formed him that the bottle of Fruito 
was poisoned. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, showed Mr. Tompkin 
that such a method would lead to 
exposure and ignominy. If only he 
could get a message to Mr. Emery 
all would be well; but the board 
room was not provided with a 
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telephone. It had a _ window, 
though, Mr. Tompkin suddenly 
recollected, and while Mr. Emery 
was facing it, the Colonel had his 
back to it and the other members of 
the board were sitting sideways to 
it. There was a big element of risk, 
but it might be done. 

Mr. Tompkin went along the 
balcony, stood outside the board 
room window, and tried to catch 
Mr. Emery’s eye. Then in mime he 
poured a bottle of Fruito into a 
giass, drank it and made a grimace 
to indicate disgust. In case Mr. 
Emery hadn’t noticed, he repeated 
the performance, and then ran 
through it again. 

It was during the third per- 
formance that Mr. Tompkin noticed 
that Colonel Pitlock had turned 
round in his chair and was glaring 
at him, and that Mr. Emery was 
regarding him with a surprised 
expression. With admirable sang- 
froid Mr. Tompkin went out of the 
drinking-grimacing routine, raised 
his right arm still higher, brought it 
smartly to his side, and then gave a 
similar performance with his left 
arm, as though performing a series 
of health-giving physical jerks. 
Then he smiled what was meant to 
be an ingratiating smile through the . 
board room window, returned to his 
own room, and sank into his chair to 
stare straight at disaster. 

Just as a man on the point of 
death is said to be able to review his 
life with the utmost clarity, so now 
Mr. Tompkin was able to review the 
events of the last quarter of an hour. 
And at once he saw clearly that from 
the very beginning he had been 
trying to solve the wrong problem. 
All his strategy had been directed to 














removing the bottle from the board 
room, whereas he should have been 
concentrating on the much simpler 
problem of removing the board from 
the board room and leaving the 
bottle. 

Within a few seconds Mr. 
Tompkin was able to think of a 
dozen methods of removing the 
board. There could have been an 
accident in the family of one of the 
members, the floor of the room 
could have been discovered to be 
unsafe, a small explosion could be 
arranged in the works yard. There 
could even be a fire. Mr. Tompkin 
had only to pick his method. As his 
mind ran through the list and dwelt 
upon fire, he remembered that in 
addition to the door leading into the 
corridor the board room possessed 
a second door, locked and unused, 
that led to the stationery room. 
“Tf,” thought Mr. Tompkin, “I 
could blow a little smoke from a fire 
on a tea tray under that door into 
the board room the day would be 
saved.” 


Mr, Tompkin’s performance out- 
side the board room window had 
had a very disturbing effect on 
Colonel Pitlock. 

“Did you see the fellow?” he 
asked the other members of the 
board, “making faces and waving 
his arms about? Surely, Emery, the 
man’s demented.” 

“T can assure you, sir, I’ve 
never known him behave like this 
before.” 

“Unbalanced,” said the Colonel. 
“Look at his eyes. Always tell. 
Fellow’s demented. Never know 
just when they’re going to break 
out.” 

Colonel Pitlock pushed the 
quarter’s sales figures away from 
him. 

“How on earth can the board 
trust any figures put to it when we 
employ fellows like that to prepare 
them?” he asked. 

It took Mr. Emery some little 
time to persuade the meeting that 
the extraordinary behaviour of the 
company’s office manager did not 
necessarily make all the company’s 
figures suspect, but a quarter of an 
hour later the books had been passed 
and the meeting was _ half-way 


through its agenda. The Colonel 
rose from his chair and moved 
towards his bottle of Fruito. Then 
he paused, sniffed once or twice, and 


said “Anybody smell a smell of 


burning?” 

Mr. Emery sniffed. “There is,” 
he said, “a distinct smell.” 

“Good gracious me,” cried the 
Colonel, “we’re on fire! Look at 
that door.” 

A wave of smoke was rolling 
across the carpet from the bottom 
of the door. 

“Somebody give the alarm,” 
Mr. Emery cried, as there was a rush 
towards the corridor. ‘“‘There’s a 


triangle to beat just at the bottom 
of the stairs.” 
“Where’s everybody 


gone?” 


roared Colonel Pitlock. “Come back, 
Emery. It can’t be a big fire, just 
something smouldering. Have you 
got a key for that door?” 

“T don’t know where it’s kept,” 
said Mr. Emery. ‘The door leads to 
the stationery room. You can get at 
it along the corridor.” 

Colonel Pitlock threw open the 
door of the stationery room and 
stared, his eyes bulging. 

“What on earth is the fellow 
doing now?” he asked. 

“Tompkin!” said Mr. Emery. 

Mr. Tompkin stopped blowing 
smoke under the board room door 
and looked up from the smouldering 
paper on the tea-tray. He could 
think of nothing whatever to say, 
so he just smiled. 

“What ever are you doing, 
Tompkin?” asked Mr. Emery. 

“T was just making a little fire,” 
said Mr. Tompkin. 

A few minutes later a dejected 
Tompkin faced Colonel Pitlock and 
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Mr. Emery in the Board Room. 
‘Really, Mr. Tompkin,” the Colonel 
was saying, “have you nothing 
further to say? No explanation to 
offer?” 

Mr. Tompkin could only shake 
his head. 

“T really think,” the Colonel 
began, and broke off as his eye fell 
on the bottle of Fruito. He filled a 
glass and took a long drink. 

Mr. Tompkin shut his eyes. 

“T really think,” the Colonel 
continued, staring into the glass; 
and then he chuckled. “As a matter 
of fact, Tompkin,” said the Colonel, 
“you aren’t much of a hand at fire- 
raising, you know. I remember once 
at Staff College I cleared a hall five 
times the size of this board room 
and had a hundred and twenty-eight 
people forming a bucket chain before 
someone discovered that there was 
nothing but smoke. Damp news- 
paper is poor stuff. It’s quite easy to 
get smoke bombs.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tompkin. 

The Colonel chuckled again. 
“But next time you do this sort of 
thing don’t do it to me, and don’t 
get caught. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tompkin as he 
retired. 

“Ah, well, Emery,” said the 
Colonel, “ young blood, young blood. 
I don’t think he'll try it again, you 
know.” 


Mr. Tompkin went straight 
downstairs to the reception desk. 
“Did Mr. Coker come in this after- 
noon?” he asked. 

“No, sir, [haven’t seen him, sir.” 

“Who took Colonel Pitlock’s 
Fruito to the board room?” 

“T think it was Mrs. Lacey, sir, 
from the bottling department.” 
Mr. Tompkin went to 

bottling department. 

“Mrs. Lacey,” he asked, “did 
you take a bottle of Fruito to the 
board room this afternoon?” 

“T hope I done right, sir,” said 
Mrs. Lacey nervously. “Mr. Coker 
said I was to take it. He’s my uncle. 
He gave me the bottle.” 

“You did very right, Mrs. 
Lacey,” said Mr. Tompkin. “Will 
you ask Mr. Coker to report for duty 
in the morning? We’d like him 
back.” 


the 
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PRECENTENNIAL FOR 2051 


A tg the Great Exhibition of two thousand fifty-one 
There'll be jet-propelled roundabouts and radioactive fun; 
There'll be chain-reaction Giant Wheels and switchbacks by the 
mile, 


Driven by atomic energy from London’s own pile. 


Tt will all be lit and heated by night as well as day 

With piped and focused sunshine or wired for cosmic ray, 
While Olde Worlde Restaurants of the National Sunlight Board 
Will win with British rounds of beef the Cordon Bleu award. 








In the Dome of Discovery, roofed with metals brought from 
Mars, 

An astronaut will lecture on “Six Months among the Stars”; 

And from kiosks in the Shot Tower on a Sunday afternoon 

Girls will speak by radio-telephone with sweethearts on the moon. 


To the Lion and the Unicorn Pavilion will be sent 

A splendid delegation from the World Parliament; 

And from Washington or Moscow, from Paris or Peking, 
A Universal President will greet a British King. 


The Pageant of our History will show Peace with Honour wed 
And every Briton literate, healthy, housed, and fed 
In a century of progress. But these things must yet be won 


By a nation single-hearted in nineteen fifty-one. 
HH 
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AT THE PLAY 


Electra—The Wedding (O.v Vic) 
Macadam and Eve (ALDwycn) 


SUPPOSE it has often 
been pointed out before 
that Electra and Hamlet 
were in very similar 
jams. In each case royal 
fathers had been murdered to make 
way for intolerable marriages, and 
both Hamlet and Electra stood out 
in lonely protest. Both planned 
revenge, and when you remember 
that in the Greek the ghost of 
Agamemnon is abroad by inference 
it is perhaps not absolutely idle to 
wonder if Shakespeare drew at least 
a little on the house of Atreus. 
This thought occurred, while 
watching Mr. Mice Saint-Denis’ 
Old Vic production of SorHoctes’ 
Electra, in Sir Joun SHEPPARD’s 
skilful translation, when the 
princess’s agony in her mother’s 
betrayal of her father seemed sud- 
denly familiar. For the part of 
Electra Miss Pecay AsxHcrort is 
built on a small scale, but the scale 
is often forgotten in the haunting 
revelation of suffering. Miss Asu- 
CROFT can tear the heart out of you 
with a whisper, and her immense sen- 
sibility is matched to the profundity 
of Electra’s grief. Mr. Robert 
Eppison, I thought, went into 
vengeance a trifle lukewarmly for a 
man so burning with injustice, but 
with his sword still sheathed he 
makes an admirably forceful Orestes ; 


| Blee!ra 
Greek Fire 
Electra—Miss Preacy AsxHcrort 
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{Macadam and Eve 


Apple of Discord 


Jimmy McIntyre—Mr. Joun Grecson; 


Evelyn Drummond—Miss Surita LATIMER 


Macadam—Mnr. Joun LavuriE 


and Pylades, who says nothing, a 
dumb waiter of Attic convention, is 
given remarkable expressiveness by 
Mr. Prerre LeFevre. For me Miss 
CATHERINE Lacry lays on too 
thickly the scorn that rolls almost 
gutturally through her Clytemnestra, 
but it is a striking performance that 
rightly shows the Queen as coarse 
and vibrant. The brief appearance 
of Aigisthus, before he moves off to 
execution, is extremely effective: in 
Mr. Pavut Rocers the Old Vic has 
an actor who is discovering uncom- 
mon range. In addition there is a 
memorable delivery by Mr. Lro 
McKeErw of the old 7'utor’s account 
of the chariot race in which he 
pretends Orestes has been killed. 
This must be one of the most stirring 
sports commentaries ever written 
as modern as an outside broadcast 
on the Boat Race or the Grand 
National—and Mr. McKern makes 
it marvellously graphic. 

The production has finished 
simplicity. With the chorus, apt in 
the modern theatre to suggest a 
house-party of slightly paralysed 
debutantes, Mr. Sarnt-Dents has 
not wholly succeeded, but who shall 
blame him? At any rate the leader, 
Miss MarGaret CuIsHotm, speaks 
with distinction. Mr. Henry Boys’ 
music tactfully accentuates the note 
of doom. I like the severity of Miss 
BarBaRA Hepwortn’s set (though 
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the raising of the false stage 
diminishes Miss ASHCROFT’s stature), 
but I think she spoils it by the 
mangled parrot cage representing 
(I suppose) Apollo’s shrine. This 
looks like one of Alexander Calder’s 
mobiles that has contrived to make 
ends meet in a flurry of Greek noses, 
and its arch frivolity in such stark 
surroundings suggests a perch for 
the hat-of-the-month at a fashion- 
able dress parade. 


CuHEKHov’s The Wedding is a 
loose frame of farce in which a pro- 
ducer can weave his own pattern, 
and Mr. Grorce Devine’s is 
thoroughly gay. Here, plagued by 
mischance, is one of those grotesque 
napkin-in-collar nuptial luncheons 
that have so often held us spell- 
bound in small French hotels. Mr. 
%0GERS bumbles beautifully as an 
aged marine crustacean; and Mr. 
Paut Hansarp, a telegraph clerk 
who demonstrates the drama of life 
in the post office by tapping out 
Morse on the crockery, and Mr. 
McKeEry, an incoherent guest from 
Greece, are both excellent. This is 
featherweight satire, but great fun. 


The author of “To Dorothy, a 
Son,” Mr. Roperr MacDovcGa tt, 
turns in Macadam and Eve to the 
philosophic comedy to which Scot- 
tish writers easily incline. The 
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influence of Bridie on this promising 
dramatist appears strong, and the 
idea behind the play provides 
an original base for a rambling 
expedition into metaphysfcal non- 
sense. Adam has never died. He 
has been the Wandering Jew, and I 
take it (though that’s not stated) 
the Flying Dutchman, hounded on 
through the ages by insatiable desire 
and hoping always to meet a woman 
to end his women. At length he 
arrives in present time to make 
havoc among the simple folk in a 
Scottish watering place. His acid 
landlady proves to have been 
his last wife. The young golfing 
minister, toftering in his faith; he 
overwhelms with sophistry and 
whisky. Once more he sees Eve, to 
the fury of her loutish lover, in a 
girl spending an illicit holiday much 
eribbed by Calvinism. 

These might have been the 
bones of a good play, yet the articu- 
lation is clumsy. Mr. MacDovuGaLi 
makes his couple a little too silly, 
his landlady too conventional, 
parts of his story too pettily 
argumentative. He can write well 
and wittily, but he can also be 
heavy-handed about sex. I grew 
irritated by the limitations of the 
lout’s vocabulary. My impression is 
of a “Category A” curate’s egg from 
a farm that will do much better. 
Macadam is the soundest character, 
and Mr. Joun Lavurre rounds him 
out as an ingenious blackguard 
capable of wrecking the peace of a 
larger town than Tillyfruin. The 
Minister is rather charmingly taken 
by Mr. Ricnarp Pearson. 


Recommended 

Don’t miss Kay Hammond and 
John Clements in Man and Super- 
man (New), vintage Shaw served at 
exactly the right temperature. In 
Kiss Me, Kate (Coliseum) Shake- 
speare and Cole Porter join hands 
most happily. And Count Your 
Blessings (Wyndham’s) is a neat 
domestic comedy. Eric Keown 
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“CirrrorD CURZON 
Soloist BrahmsCyeleConcertoin D minor” 
Advt. in “Daily Telegraph” 


Notable for his sensitive pedalling. 


FARMING 


I BUNDLE up my bank books, 
hunt out my cheque-book stubs; 
I reckon rough-like what I’ve 
spent 
on baccy and the pubs; 
I get my book of wages 
and bills unpaid and paid, 
and stock and corn and beet slips— 
and wonder what I’ve made. 


I go to my accountant, 
who asks me daft-like things: 
how many pigs we’ve eaten— 
what yield the fen-field brings-— 
and have I notes in biscuit tins? 
I tell him I’m no fool— 


the bank’s the place to put your 


cash: 
I knew that when at school. 





“I’m afraid that one’s not for sale. 
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ACCOUNTS 


He asks me if I’ve swopped some 
stock 
or bought black-market corn, 
and if I had insured the foal 
that died when it was born. 
He questions me on births and 
deaths 
and asks about repairs— 
for my idea of what’s expense, 
it seems, is never theirs. 


But still each year we reckon up 
and get the taxes paid— 

I always say a part of it’s 
on profits I’ve not made. 

But glad I am to get it done 
and back to pipe and beer— 
though farming work is tough, this is 

the worst job of the year! 
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It’s keeping up the ceiling.” 














“What annoys me is that if I’d dug it up 
pre-war I should have been a rich man!” 


THE COSMIC MESS 


“NEWSPRINT” is as rare as the 
+ % sausage (and not much less 
appetizing). So perhaps this column 
may plead again with our great 
organs of opinion to waste less space 
on the redundant sub-heading and 
supernumerary asterisk. 

The really “popular” papers, no 
doubt, are beyond persuasion. It is 
firmly fixed in their minds that their 
readers belong to a race of restless, 
neurotic sub-men, who are incapable 
of reading a piece of prose of more 
than a sentence or two without 
jumping up and screaming. So there 
must be a new paragraph every ten 


seconds, whether the sense requires 
a new paragraph or not. The other 
article of faith is that the readers 
are such a comatose and apathetic 
crowd that they cannot read more 
than two or three paragraphs in the 
same type without falling into a 
swoon. To make them continue the 
distasteful business of reading you 
have to bludgeon them with italics, 
shock them with passages in black 
type, startle them with a bombard- 
ment of block capitals. 
course, every few inches you must 
have a wholly meaningless sub- 
heading, so that the weary reader 
408 
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may shut his eyes and relax before 
he nerves himself toe read the next 
paragraph. The really “sensational” 
Sunday article will use as many as 
five or six different founts of type. 
(Have a look.) And the really 
“popular” page looks less like a page 
of print prepared for a twentieth- 
century man than a devastated 
area. Articles, advertisements, 
poems, pictures, “boxes” (those 
little islands with squiggly lines 
round them), large head-lines, small 
“subs,” italics, black type, block 
capitals and what-not—far from 
being assisted to read by all this skil- 
ful and energetic effort, this column 
finds that it has to nose about like a 
dog in a dust-bin before it can bite 
a toothsome piece of news. This 
column has experimented with 
friends and relations. “You'll find 
so-and-so on page 4,” it says. “But 
I’ve looked there!” they say. “Look 
again.” “‘Can’t see it.” ‘“‘There it 
is!” “Oh!” They are dazzled 
and dazed by the very artifices 
which were designed to secure their 
attention. 

Well, the “populars,” no doubt, 
know their business—or their public 
—best. But some of our staid and 
stately organs have, in a mild form, 
got the same disease. This column 
has just been reading in a “cul- 
tivated’”’ and admirable paper an 
interesting article, by a distinguished 
writer, about Mr. Bevin. It is only 
seven hundred words long, not an 
exacting task for anyone who has 
ever gone in for sustained reading. 
But the sub-editors have thought it 
necessary to insert three sub-head- 
ings. Each of these occupies the 
space of three lines—or twenty 
A lot can be said in sixty 
words, and if this column had been 
the author it would have suffered 
umbrage. 

The first sub-heading, in large 
black type, is “Dislikes Dogma.” 
Well, that is nice to know; but the 
author tells us about it a few lines 
lower down, and it is not really as 
exciting as all that. The second is: 

A Watchful Ox 
That refers to this: “...he has 
effect in committee of a 
benevolent but watchful ox, com- 
pelling awareness by the force of his 
personality... .” 


words. 


the 
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A pleasing passage, an amusing 
image. But the sub-editor has 
ruined the effect, not helped it, by 
hanging those words, at that point 
meaningless, in mid-air. On behalf 
of the Authors’ Union this column 
protests. 

The third—but you shall guess 
the third. At least you shall try. 

The third hangs haughtily over 
the following paragraph: 

“In such fields his experience 
and authority might do much to 
bring a more flexible approach to 
some of our present difficulties. 
And that could do not a little to 
help lift the Government out of its 
present malaise.” 

Now, children, imagine your- 
selves sub-editors. You are saying 
to yourself “‘Time we had another 
sub-heading. Unless we ‘break-up’ 
this dreary article (which we have 
commissioned and paid for) all our 
readers will fall asleep. How can 
we lure or drive them on to the 
next paragraph ?” 

What would you write? You'll 
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never guess. The sub-heading is 
His Authority 

Thrilling, isn’t it? But why not 
“His Experience,” “Flexible Ap- 
proach,” ‘‘Such Fields,” or “‘ Present 
Malaise”? Any of these would have 
been just as helpful. 

It is the “outside” contributor 
who suffers most in this affair, for he 
is convinced that every word he 
wrote was a pearl. He does not 
mind in these hard times being 
“eut” for lack of space. But to 
have to surrender a couple of 
hundred.gem-like words to imbecile 
sub-headings, or—worse, perhaps— 
to wide open spaces with islands of 
asterisks is utter agony. 

Our beloved Times does not 
think it necessary to pepper its 
leading articles with sub-headings. 
But it does not trust its readers to 
get through the “turn-overs” or 
articles on the other side of the page 
without such aids. Here is a fine 
article (from outside) on “Social 
Changes in Malaya.” Four sub- 
headings. “BASIC PRINCIPLES,” 








“SCHEME SUCCESSFUL” (but what ?) 
“ANXIOUS TO LEARN” (but who?) 
and “?.U.C. SCHOLARSHIP” (in what 
sense?) The main heading told this 
column what the article was about 
and it read it with interest; but 
really, beloved Times, the sub- 
headings did not assist at all. This 
column did not begin to flag after 
the first four paragraphs; and, if it 
had, it doubts if it would have 
thought then “Oh, BASIC PRIN- 
crpLes! Goody! Let’s go on!” 
Nor do its poor old eyes grow dull 
and weary when it sees an un- 
broken column of good print. 
Indeed, it reads The Times leading 
articles from first to last without 
the least fatigue. For this encomium 
no special charge will be made. 
A. P. H. 


a a 


“ERRATA 
Please note that 
On page 31, line 13, gases should read 
gasses.”-—F'rom a Dornford Yates novel 


Look out for our next impression. 


“ Sire, the latest Public Opinion Poll shows that eighty-five per cent of the population 
think, the battle of Bosworth should take place as soon as possible.” 
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HE following exercises have been 

designed to increase the writer’s 
dexterity and powers of expression 
and description. Many more could 
of course be devised, and I hope 
that my readers will try to think 
out others for themselves. Nothing 
can be achieved without practice: 
Shakespeare himself, we may be 
sure, had to apply himself long and 
vigorously to his literary exercises 
before his Lears and Macbeths began 
to roll, as it were, off the production 
line. We must be content to do the 
same. 

The first exercise will help to 
brighten up our similes. Let us 
attempt to re-write and, if possible, 
to improve the following passage, 
taken from Mr. Michael Arlen’s 


The Green Hat: 

“We fled beneath the suns of 
the night like battle-chariots rush- 
ing to the assault of the stronghold 
of the gods.” 

We may decide to quarrel with 
this for two reasons. (1) The party 


were driving to Maidenhead on a 
bathing expedition: we have only 
a hazy idea as to the nature of the 
undertaking alluded to in the simile, 
but we might be justified in thinking 
that it had few points in common 
with a bathing expedition. (2) The 
writer has insisted previously on the 
silence of the cars, but, however 
little we may know about an assault 
of the kind described, we cannot 
help but feel that it would be 
accompanied by an_ intolerable 
racket. What is wanted is some- 
thing combining the ideas of speed 
and silence with a suggestion of 
light-hearted revelry. “We fled 
beneath the suns of the night like 
pound notes out ofa holiday-maker’s 
pocket.” This seems to me by no 
means bad, and my readers might 
use it as a model on which to base 
half a dozen attempts of their own. 

What about our descriptive 
muscles, if I may so put it? A little 
flabby? The next exercise is de- 
signed to harden them. Let us con- 
sider The Green Hat again, this 
time focusing our attention on 
Hilary Townshend. Now it is surely 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 
Xl. USEFUL EXERCISES 


no discredit to Mr. Arlen if I sug- 
gest that his characters seem to 
show that he spent less time on his 
literary exercises than did Shake- 
speare. No one but a madman 
would contend that Iris Storm leaps 
from the paper with the same fresh- 
ness and liveliness as King Lear, 
or that Hilary Townshend makes 
anything like the same impact 
as Othello. ‘‘When travelling he 
looked porters sternly in the face 
and over-tipped them.” “He col- 
lected postage stamps.” “‘ He looked 
about fifty.” “His eyes were grey 
and gentle, his face was long, and 
the features somehow muddled.” 

The Moor is 
vigorous. 

Let us then see what we can do, 
by a combination of these snippets 
of information, to put a sharper 
edge on the character. “Stern and 
generous, this long-faced, fifty-year- 
old philatelist with the gentle grey 
eyes was apt to over-tip porters.” 
1 have left out “the features some- 
how muddled.” It is rather anemic, 
I think, and yet the substitution of 
something more forcible might 
result in a distortion of our picture. 
“The features dashed in at hap- 
hazard,” for example, would hinder 
rather than help. I suggest a similar 
exercise in the case of Iris Storm, 
as follows: ‘“‘Those very white 
teeth bit the moment into two 
pieces with their smile and dropped 
the pieces into limbo.” “That was 
a fell lady.” ‘She could make her 
words into pieces of iron.” Combine 
these statements in a single vigorous 
sentence, bringing out as clearly as 
possible what you think the author 
had in mind. (Beginners should be 
careful not to interpret the expres- 
sion “fell lady” as an inhabitant of 
rocky or barren hills.) 

Now for an exercise of quite a 
different kind. Every competent 
writer must be able to hit off to a 
nicety the particular atmosphere 
most suited to his theme, but the 
knack is not to be acquired without 
some labour. Here I have found one 
of the most useful exercises to be the 
re-writing of various passages with 
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the object of effecting a complete 
change in the atmosphere. In Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Hound 
of the Baskervilles, for example, the 
episode of the pursuit of the shriek- 
ing Sir Henry by the hound is per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of horror. 
Would it be possible to change it to 
one of broad farce? Let my readers 
judge: 

“Sir Henry came swiftly along 
the path, passed close to where we 
lay, and went on up the long slope 
behind us. Lestrade giggled con- 
vulsively and I turned to Holmes 
with a broad grin. 

“* He looks uneasy,’ I whispered. 

“Holmes thrust a lean finger 
into my ribs, his shoulders heaving. 
‘He'll be uneasier in a minute, if I 
mistake not!’ he replied, cramming 
his handkerchief into his mouth. 

“There was a thin, crisp, con- 
tinuous patter from the heart of the: 
fog. We crouched there, chuckling 
in anticipation, and suddenly we all 
three burst into a roar of uncon- 
trollable laughter. With an irresist- 
ibly comic effect, an enormous coal- 
black hound had leapt into view and 
was galloping with long bounds 
after Sir Henry. Bent double, and 
with the tears streaming from my 
eyes, I yet managed to discharge my 
revolver, and a yelp of protest from 
the hound mingled with my com- 
panions’ shouts of mirth. Holding 
our sides, we staggered weakly to 
the rescue, etc., etc.” 

I flatter myself that some little 
dexterity has gone to the composi- 
tion of this version, but my readers 
must remember that it has not 
been acquired without indefatigable 
labour. As a similar exercise | 
recommend an attempt to work a 
humorous undercurrent into the 
stirring passage from Carlyle that 
vegins ‘Ye have rousedher, then, 
ye Emigrants and Despots of the 
world; France is roused!” It will 
not be easy, but I offer one 
hint that may be helpful. Try 
dialect. Try a ‘“begob” instead 
of “then,” a “bejabers!” after 
“roused.” The difference is aston- 
ishing. T. S. Warr 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Novelists, Professional and Promising 
~——~ FEW years ago we seemed to be getting short 
g A of serious professional novelists. There were 
any number of people who could produce a 
promising first novel, but comparatively few 
who went on and on, building up a body of 
developing work. Perhaps it was a time for 
poetry rather than fiction. Now the literary climate 
seems to favour the novel, and the number of ambitious 
professionals has increased. 

Mr. P. H. Newby arrived with a bang and has been 
marching forward with justified confidence ever since. 
His A Season in England has the puzzling, chill com- 
petence of all his work. Like Meredith and Lawrence, 
he uses narrative to explore relationships, and his 
incidents, like theirs, are often improbable without its 
mattering very much. He is a formal writer, carefully 
constructing backgrounds with everything noticed and 
described in new, appropriate language; yet the back- 
grounds never become alive and dominate the people. 
If his structure resembles Lawrence’s, his prose is at 
the other extreme. He surveys, but remains aloof. 
His characters are recognizably human without being 
recognizable people. His themes are often elusive, but 
he gives the impression of knowing exactly where he is 
going, and as he produces book after book an original 
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“Well, that seems the only possible comment.” 


view of the world emerges, in the acceptance of which 
he steadily educates his readers. It is too early to say 
whether he is a great novelist. Perhaps he lacks 
vulgarity, the readiness to be bad, which you find in 
Scott and Dickens and Balzac. His new comedy (or 
tragedy, if you prefer) is fascinating. If it does make 
a reviewer fumble, fumbling, he has taught us, is a 
fundamental human experience. Anyway, it is a very 
readable, accomplished and impressive book. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor is another professional. A 
Game of Hide and Seek has her usual autumnal elegance. 
She can be funny and sad, though not witty or tragic. 
She knows the ways people feel and behave and the 
gulf between, the dangers of being the wrong age at the 
wrong time and the barriers between human beings. 
She is often compared to Miss Elizabeth Bowen, but 
though she belongs roughly to the same school she is a 
novelist in her own right, and a very good one. She 
builds her novels carefully, with a calculation of 
juxtapositions and effects that sometimes seems way- 
ward until the book has been finished and the design 
appreciated as a whole. 

Although Mr. Edgar Mittelhéizer showed remark- 
able powers of characterization, story-telling and con- 
struction in his first novel, “A Morning at the Office,” 
it seemed just possible that the freshness of his West 
Indian background might have given him an advantage 
in material that he would lack the drive to develop. 
His new novel, utterly different in every way, shows 
that he is a professional of great abilities. Shadows 
Move Among Them is a very original, odd, attractive 
kind of book. Any description of it will make it sound 
less enjoyable than it is. It takes place in a queer 
community up-country in British Guiana, a settlement 
of missionaries who believe in discipline, culture and 
myth, and recognize ghosts and shadows as a part 
(they will not claim to decide whether an important 
part) of reality. At points where most allegorical 
novels are weak this is strong. The story is terrifying 
and entertaining and moving. In some curious way 
the traditions of English literature and West Indian 
art have fused perfectly. It has some of the pagan 
gaiety and bubbling humour of “South Wind,” some 
of the horror of the end of “A Handful of Dust.” 
However, there is much more to it than mere echoes. 

Mr. Michael Meyer’s T'he End of the Corridor is the 
traditional first novel, autobiographical and clumsily 
constructed. It describes the impact of the poevs of 
the ‘thirties on an awakening adolescent in a public 
school and is really only an excuse for a consideration 
of Love and Art that might have been more successful 
in a straight autobiography or an essay. However, 
despite such awkward devices as a narrator—who is 
conveniently forgotten when in the way—it has some- 
thing to say and says it quite effectively. Having got 
it out of his system, Mr. Meyer may return to poetry 
and criticism; but his novel has enough merits to 
encourage the hope that he will turn professional. 


R. G. G. Pricer 
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Shaw: A Retrospect 

When he was less than thirty Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy was writing dramatic criticism already 
distinguished by the breadth and precision which have 
since established him as the best of our living critics— 
an urbane survivor from a more graceful age who has 
yet preserved his sympathies intact. How good and 
mature was this early work can be seen in his Shaw, a 
collection of his Shavian reviews from 1904 to 1945 
which includes a number of later notices of revivals. 
These second thoughts amplify, but have no cause to 
alter, his original assessments; it was remarkable that 
so young a man should have been immediately under- 
standing of such a perplexing author, at that time 
largely misunderstood. From the beginning he was also 
quick to see Shaw’s defects, particularly his impatient 
conviction of human stupidity and his habit of judging 
moral questions only by results, but he was always aware 
of Shaw’s greatness, which has never been more 
perceptively examined than it is here. E. 0. D. K. 


Painter’s Progress 
Innkeeper’s son to P.R.A.—a success story, surely, 
if ever there was one. And so it is, but success 
is by no means the whole of it. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
painted emperors and was the darling of Society. 
Fame came to him early and never left him. But he 
lived and died in a harassment of debt, and he loved 


disastrously. In Regency Portrait Painter Mr. Douglas 
Goldring tells at length the tangled tale of Lawrence’s 
relations with Sarah Siddons and her daughters, inter- 
preting its ambiguities with characteristic independence 


of judgment. Here, as in the matter of his hero’s 
artistic integrity, he deals faithfully and trenchantly 
with detractors. For it is as a hero (with himself for 
champion) that, regardless of biographical fashion, he 
presents his subject; and this gives warmth and vigour 
to a full and soundly documented account of a brilliant 
if not unclouded career, from the days of a gifted 
child’s exploitation by a Dickensian father to the final 
pomp of St. Paul’s. F. B. 


Haitian Horror 

The frisson we feel at an ordinary ghost story comes 
partly from the fact that the events in it are super- 
natural, that their ever happening at all is horrifying 
in itself. To the Haitian peasants in the Marcelins’ 
The Beast of the Haitian Hills nothing is supernatural; 
a visitation from the Cigouave, a creature half-man, half- 
dog, or possession by some such grotesque spirit as 
Baron Samedi, who wears a top-hat and frock-coat 
and must be supplied with brandy and cigars, is no 
more unlikely to them than a tram accident tous. This 
story of a town-bred mulatto who, retiring to his farm, 
challenges the superstitions of the natives and is 
promptly engaged, and defeated, by the spirits, is a 
masterpiece of horror. It is also unmistakably authentic, 


and written with much skill: if this is representative 

of contemporary Haitian literature, of which it appears 

there is a considerable body, then we must have more. 
B. A. Y. 


Si monumentum... 


Monuments are inevitably lavished on Hilaire 
Belloc. His work is monumental—a structure of 
protean originality on a massive base of tradition. He 
looks monolithic, commemorative; with an odd likeness 
to Mr. Churchill which the five fine portraits adorning 
Mr. W. N. Roughead’s generous selection of his prose 
and verse bring out. This anthology, with over a 
hundred volumes to pillage, is an Ali Baba’s cave of 
riches. One regrets an inhibition against ransacking the 
novels and (what is much the same thing) an inadequate 
appreciation of the political Belloc. Luckily “The Mercy 
of Allah” is classed as short stories and delightfully 
represented. History outweighs topography and the 
later poems the earlier. The Boer War verses are 
missing and the best epigram. But four of the loveliest 
songs, including ‘‘Tarantella” and ‘“‘Ha’nacker Mill,” 
have Mr. Belloc’s own tunes to them annotated for 
what Stevenson called “the manly and melodious 
forefinger”’; and there are vintage numbers from the 
nursery classics. H. P. E. 


Indian Puzzle 


Fiction about India was once reasonably predictable 
in theme: an eternal triangle or a disgruntled rajah or 
a riot—or all three combined. Not so now. In Father 
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Goose Mr. Chapman Mortimer seems to be following 
such Hindu writers as Ghosh or Desani into an un- 
charted Neverland of haphazard extravagance. The 
publishers claim for him a “good story” and “un- 
hampered invention”; the latter is more in evidence 
than the former, and a little hampering, or at any rate 
discipline, might not have been amiss. One half of 
the story, an elaboration of the Bottom and Titania 
motif, has amusing moments; the other, on love and 
murder, catches at times the demoniac inconsequence 
of nightmare; but the setting and the manner seem to 
pursue fantasy merely for fantasy’s sake. “Father 
Goose,” say the publishers again, “will puzzle the 
average reader”; while admitting Mr. Mortimer’s 
harlequin talents, those—and they may be many— 
who now recognize themselves as Average Readers 
may well sigh for the Old Predictables. H. B. 


Away from it All 
The present state of civilization in our own country 
may make those of us who read Brown Men and Red 
Sand envy the aborigines of Central Australia because 
they are ‘‘a happy people as devoid of comforts as they 
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are of cares.” The author, Charles P. Mountford, 
F.B.A.1., F.R.G.S., tells us, in this most delightful book, 
that the social conditions of these desert people are 
almost Utopian in conception and operation although 
the physical conditions are harsh. He takes us on a 
long journey from Adelaide right into the heart of 
Australia, where boulders are memorials to an ancient 
mythology and where the natives still believe in the 
power of a serpent that has survived since ‘Creation 
Times.” The story of the expedition is enchantingly 
told, and lightened by legend, anecdote and humorous 
observation. There are magnificent photographs too. 
B. E. B. 


Not so Insubstantial 


Monk Gibbon’s orchestra uses strings and woodwind 
with effect; he has no brass, and so misses both its 
perils and its possibilities. His poetry is full of 
magic, not the enticing nostalgic dream kind, that 
steals the heart away, but rather the waking wonder 
and mystery, that give depth and perspective to 
everyday experience. He is clear in statement and 
adds to love, youth, bird-song, and the “miracle of 
green” a dash of the classics. Though for the most 
part using well-tried techniques, he saves himself from 
being too obvious or derivative; his “proud insurgent 
brain” produces at critical moments twists of meaning 
or snatches of tune that are characteristically his 
own. This Insubstantial Pageant includes recent work 
and well-seeded selections from earlier volumes; the 
development, apparent in the later material, gives hope 
that Monk Gibbon’s achievement has yet to reach its 
peak. The prose poems are least convincing; this 
mannered genre needs a special palette. “HH. 


Books Reviewed Above 
A Season in England. P.H. Newby. (Jonathan Cape, 10/6) 
A Game of Hide and Seek. Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies, 
9/6) % 
Shadows Move Among Them. 
Nevill, 10/6) 
The End of the Corridor. 
Shaw. 


Edgar Mittelhdlzer. (Peter 


Michael Meyer. (Collins, 9/6) 
Sir Desmond MacCarthy. (McGibbonand Kee, 12/6) 

Regency Portrait Painter. Douglas Goldring. (Macdonald, 
21/-) 

The Beast of the Haitian Hills. 
and Pierre Marcelin. (Gollancz, 9/6) 

Hilaire Belloc: An Anthology of his Prose and Verse. 
Selected by W. N. Roughead. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 15/-) 

Father Goose. Chapman Mortimer. (Hart-Davis, 9/6) 

Brown Men and Red Sand. Charles P. Mountford. (Phenix 
House, 18/-) 

This Insubstantial 
House, 10,6) 


Philippe Thoby-Marcelin 


Pageant. Monk Gibbon. 


(Phoenix 


Other Recommended Books 


The Mask and the Man. Alan Thomas. (Gollancz, 9/6) 
Imaginative study of a successful Civil Servant, perhaps rather 
perfunctory, but written with urbanity and insight and an 
infallible sense of drama. To be read at a sitting. 

A BC of Reading. Ezra Pound. (Faber, 8/6) Reprint. 
Firework hints for developing taste in poetry, i.e. supercharged 
language. Skeleton exhibits, covering six hundred years, to 
illustrate. 
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“TPYHERE’s a curious 
said Mr. Matthews. 
“What is?” I asked. 
“The stair-carpet,” said Mr. 

Matthews. “See?” He sounded 

interested—even excited. 

I looked sternly at the stair- 
carpet. As far as I could see there 
was nothing extraordinary about 
it. A perfectly ordinary one-colour 
carpet, worn here and there on the 
edges of the stairs. 

“TI must fetch Joan,” saic\ Mr. 
Matthews. He fetched her, while I 
leant on the wall and waited. I felt 
like an inferior Dr. Watson. 

“You see,” said Mr. Matthews, 
when he had all his audience 
assembled, “the carpet is worn on 
alternate sides on each step. One 
spot on the left, the next on the 
right. So——” 


thing,” 
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“I’ve done better murders myself.” 


WEAR AND TEAR 


“Of course!” I realized. “Every- 
body comes downstairs with the 
same foot on the same stair.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Matthews, 
triumphantly. ‘Odd, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Matthews. 
“What can we do about it?” 

There was a pause. ‘What do 
we need to do about it?” asked Mr. 
Matthews, hesitantly. 

“Obviously something must be 
done «bout it,” said his wife, 
energetically. ‘‘Othe ‘wise we shall 
have the carpet in holes 
time.” 

“T must admit that I wasn’t 
really thinking of doing anything 
about it,” said Mr. Matthews. “I 
thought it was rather an interesting 
little piece of observation. One of 
the things one does, like always 
putting on the same sock first, and 
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in no 


getting into trousers with the right 
leg, and———” 

“And then we don’t know it’s 
so,” I said. “We only think so 
because of the carpet. We don’t, 
as it were, know——” I suddenly 
realized my mistake. 

“Come on,” said Mrs. Matthews. 
She started up the stairs. 

“What ” said her husband. 

“You stand at the bottom, 
Bill,” said Mrs. Matthews, “and 
we ‘ll come down the stairs and you 
can see.” She made an imperious 
gesture. I plodded up behind her. 

There is nothing more difficult 
than consciously acting uncon- 
sciously. I was told to go first, so I 
made a few brisk steps on the 
landing to get myself moving, then 
rushed towards the stairs. 

I missed the first step altogether, 











and clung in the nick of time to 
the banisters. 

“That was silly,” said 
Matthews. “Do try 
serious.” 

I dragged myself back to safety, 
and stood aside. Mrs. Matthews 
walked firmly to the head of the 
stairs, and strode, with equal firm- 
ness, down them. Half-way down 
she stopped. 

“There,” she announced. 
different.” 

“That’s not fair,” protested Mr. 
Matthews. “You were trying.” 

“No, I wasn’t,” she said. “I 
was perfectly natural. That just 
shows I’m different.” 

“Tt doesn’t show anything,” I 
said. “If it shows you’re different, 
then you must walk down that way 
every time, and we must walk down 
the other way every time.” Mrs. 
Matthews gave me a cold stare, 
climbed up to the landing again, 
took a turn round the bedrooin, and 
strolled out, as casually as possible, 
to have another go. 

This time she trod on the worn 
places. 

“See?” said Mr. Matthews. 

“T was trying that time,” Mrs. 
Matthews said, hastily. “I couldn’t 
help it.” ais 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said 
Mr. Matthews. “It really doesn’t 
matter.” 

“Of 


said, 


Mrs. 
and be 


“I’m 


course it 
strolling 


doesn’t,” I 
down to them. 


“You can’t turn 
that——” 

“There!” said Mrs. Matthews. 
“You’re on the worn parts.” 

And I was. 

“The only thing,” she went on, 
“is to have a notice at the top of the 
stairs to remind people to step off 


the carpet so 


& 
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with the left foot instead of the 
right. I'll do it now.” 
% * + * 

Since that notice went up there 
have been so many accidents in the 
house that Mr. Matthews is seriously 
thinking of converting it into a 
bungalow. 


& 


ON LAST LOOKING INTO MY 
OLD SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


AREWELL, grave tomes; you cannot long survive. 
Cathartic Spring and local salvage drive 


Converge upon us. 


Come! Into the light, 


Euclid and Pendlebury, Hall and Knight. 


“Parallel lines are such that, when produced, 


Will never meet 


Ah, so indeed we used 


To think till empty-headed Space, unnerved 
By Einstein’s gaze, wilted, and went all curved. 


Vale! slim Gallic War. 


Full many a year 


You’ve served as fourth leg to the chiffonier: 
“Into three parts all Gaul divisa est .. .” 
Now all the world is either East or West. 


Matriculation Chemistry, crass bore, 
Blistered and bleached by H,SO,, 
Your Greek—jrouos, indivisible— 
Impresses us as faintly risible. 


Farewell, farewell, companions of our youth; 

You speak, we fear, a little less than truth. 
“Great Britain has immense reserves of coal . . .” 
Junior Geography! Upon my soul! 


ft. 
(Gai; 2 
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Drink 


Roy 
Lembar 


all the year 
hot or cold a an ' Since granny’s taken to Benger’s Food I don’t have 


constantly to think up new things to give her. Benger’s 
is the only fresh milk food that is already digested 
before you drink it. It thus helps to make good the 
deficiency in digestive power which is natural with 
advancing age. You can live on Benger’s—it’s so rich 

F MBAR in nourishment. It soothes the stomach—sends granny 
Lemons ; i to sleep warm and satisfied. 


Glucose 
A partially pre-digested food 


Scotch Barley 
for invalids, old people and 


Sugar e anyone whose digestion is out of 


order. 
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ADORN YOUR What is CHARN? 
FLOWERS 


WITH LIGHT 


Until you have seen the 
effect of R.E.AL. Plinth 
Lighting you have never 
seen Flowers at their love- 
liest The diffused upward 
light which reflects through 
the vase and its floral con- 
tents enhances the fragile 
beauty of each petal and 
lends transparency to every 
leaf. 


Plinth Lighting is beautiful 
everywhere, it is perfect in 
dim corners and provides 
economical and c ing 
pilot lighting in halls, pass- 
ages, also for Television 
viewing. 


The Plinth, imbued with 
modern dignity in design 
and beautifully finished in 
coloured paste] enamels is 
mounted on three rubber 
feet for furniture protection, 
equipped with heavy top 

ass, shock proof porcelain 
jam, a F =. three CHARM... 
a ee is the power to delight . . . 
Obtai high Electrical Stores eve here depending not on beauty alone, but ona 
bewitching blend of personality and loveliness, 
It is fascination enhanced by fashion, 
PRICES IN GT. BRITAIN faultless grooming and an exquisite complexion. 


FROM 3 O For instance, an Embassy complexion . . . 
= 


x so beautifully smooth, clear and fresh ! 
Your precious complexion 
TAX PAID 
e * € Send tor Free coléured deserves the greater care 
illustrated brochure of truly mild Embassy Soap, 


made by Pears for 


PLINTH LIGHT | vovestctarm' 90 


ROWLANDS ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LTD REAL WORKS BHAM. 18 
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—- Vi os 
Luxury and comfort to put mind and body at case 
.. exquisite decor. . . impeccable service ... superb 
cuisine. This hotel is designed to give the maximum 
in perfection at truly moderate terms, and is noted 
for friendly atmosphere and delightful cocktail bars. 
Entrancing views across The Stray—four famous 
golf-courses nearby—trace meetings. Terms: From 10 
guineas per week, Write for illustrated brochure. 


* {fy Yoorce op Mees flotel Horrogars 698°6°7 


Telegrams: 
INCORPORATING “ Elegance, Harrogate” 


THE QUEEN HOTEL . execrricuirrs 
HARROGATE FULLY LICENSED 


ORIENT LINER 
coming in May 


ORCADES sails 5 APR. 1951 





ORONSAY seg é ; Graceful in line, compact yet roomy, this 
f 4 ee = a 1d pert aon — 
2. 4 is skill and refinement years manufact- 
ORONTES sails 24 MAY 1951 5 ™ . uring experience. Allaluminium exterior, 
é ; ; hardboard interior and metal windows. 
: : mt Dunlopillo mattresses, fitted wardrobe, 
ORIENT Li N £ f cocktail cabinet, and full domestic 
: 4 ‘ equipment. Write for catalogue of the 

AUSTRALIA ; “Alert™ Mk.Il and the “Advance” 
10 — / ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 

For particulars apply to:— 


J 99 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingham30 
London, S.W.1 ui ; . gh 
TEL : TRA 7141 or AGENTS Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks 


IF YOU HAVE 
JEWELLERY 10 SELL 


; . James Walker the century-old jewellers with 
: y 77 branches are open to purchase unwanted 

PURELY PERSONAL : lowetiery io large que quenaicien. Saee ctee: 
: j “Ingenium industria alitur”—genius is Watches, 

HAKESPEARE RESTIVAL. “Some fostered by industry. Thus Cicero. Had £15- = p 4 Diamond. * gternity Rings, 


; : ; other > Press 
© take their ease” —with a he lived today he might with equal truth Diamond and 
KING S SIX Cigar of course! 1/9d. each. have written that industry is fostered . a... a 
j by genius. For so it is, as is seen by send by registered — 
z many of its wonders made possible by 
f the use of Johnson Matthey’s materials 
and special services. 
; s Booklet 1000 


BRVICES <=" ome ect 
ease CTS ANO MATERIALS UTILISING _ 2001 (10 lines’ ‘pond 
uv Nn A Phone: Si i 

——— is GOLD: *“SILVER-PLATINUM : 
’ é ‘ a ORT? 3 te I a 
HOTEL L’HORIZON MATTHEY & co. LIMITED, HATTON CARDEN, LONDON, E.6.1. 
Fenetene: HOLborn 6989 Telegrams: Matthey Smith London 


GDIP BYR det nw 5 This is the wine 


ott with to say ‘YES’ to! 
eee =| 7 »k/CONTO 
Nr. GolfCoursa. 7 

Tels St Aubin 087. 


= = or 
TORQUAY HYDRO HOTEL ere are sqme exampies: 
Fashionable, Donte and 
quietly Elegant. DON'T risk a wintry holi- 
ee ae ee day this year. Contours make 
Sallsoun—- Saniens ¢ room — Cocktail Bar. your £ go further in Conti- 
Perfection tn io pulsing, wines and service. nental sunshine. Fav- 

“a deer Collier. = ourable rates, homely 
TELEPHONE TORQUAY 7633 (3 lines) hotels with good 
cooking and warm 

welcome, clever MEAL 
I1HE ROYAL 


VOUCHER SYSTEM 
NORFOLK HOTEL (saving expensive mis- 

Bognor Regis takes), money-saving 
For the sun, the sea and the EXCURSION COUPONS 


First-cl Ame einen. and CONTOURS HOLI- 







































































CONTOURS LTO 72 NEWMAN ST 
LONOON, W.1. Tel : MUSeum 8499, 6463 tS 
Please send me 60-page FREE book of Contours holidays : (MONOPOLE) 


name puvecqvescoretltlinsiasseeberehbewtsenshontetveessonoon % A fine Red Burgundy 
oo se } for the right occasion. 
r i ; 4 Shipped by Bouchard Aine 
Tel.: 2241 DAY SEASON TICKET, P2 RS * Maya Losier Wi 
. : . : - i Stormy z. 
(Under same direction: The Stafford giving unlimited - 7 


Skies Saree race: concen’ Sw _| | Seivicrs coach crave! RIDIN A 8 S0n O50 Oem 2 moe oan en en 
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* Lor’ bless ’ee, Zur, *twixt you an’ me, 
Amazin’ sights us sailors see : 
Electric storms, as you'd admire, 
Masts blazin’ with St. Elmo’s Fire.” 
** Such shows,” the tripper made reply, 
** Are A.B.C. to A.E.I,.” 


WHAT THE SAILOR SAID may not have been evidence, 
but it is the hardest of facts that Associated Electrical 
Industries carry the heaviest of guns in the world of 
electric power. A.E.I. is the parent company of a 
group of equipment manufacturers banded together 
to find better ways of generating and using electricity. 
Research, design and manufacture are carried out 
in a big way and 55,000 crew their factories. All of 
which, as the American would say, leaves poor old 
St. Elmo’s Fires way back in the ten-cent seats. 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO f i] 


Firms comprising A.E.1. include : 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Lid. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 











Associated Electrical 
Industries 











A stout that really braces you 
—and it’s not bitter ! 


Although the accepted taste of 
stout is on the bitter side, 
many who take a heartening 
glass when the long, hard day’s 
work is over find Mackeson’s 
smooth richness a pleasant 
change. 


That’s why some people prefer 
MACKESON’S 


BREWED AND BOTTLED sy WHITBREAD 
27 BRITANNIA STREET, LONDON, W.0.! 








Stay at a Frederick Hotel for Comfort 


You're always sure of first-class service, excellent 
cuisine and every luxury, if you stay at a 
Frederick Hotel. 





( woret MAJESTIC - HARROGATE ) 
i 





tional cuisine, and superb service. 
nificent ballroom, resident 


orchestra, smart cocktail lounge. 
Billiards, Squash and Tennis 


Here is unrivalied juxury, excep- | 





SACKVILLE HO 





Situated on the Sea Front, it 
has a delightful lounge opening he 
on to lawns and promenade. Sussex. 

, airy bedrooms, private | Write to wae Tariff or 
suites, luxurious cocktail lounge, phone Bexhill : 


lect service, superb cuisine. 
Ideal Centre for touring 
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“G.97” ) 


you get LATHER and qith 6l0S€ fitting ankle ie 


LOTION in ONE 


nut 


\ 
{ 


I 


“play” for muscles, snug support where 
it is needed. Ask for “Full Fitting” 
Moccasin in black or brown leather. 


j \ 
a he 
A-—txtra width 4 #\ 
B—Futt 7 feting joins = 


C—Norma width 


78/6 


Free of 
Purchase Tax 


* The lather goes farther 
because it's concentrated 


* It’s cooler and smoother 
because it’s mentholated 
INGRAM combines its own face lotion 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 


$0/4/7 


_ 
” 





“Full Fitting” Shoe @ 


Write for booklet of newest styles to M Sh kers, North 











Sy a —_—allow the FLAGSHIPS 


peg 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM | -..- THE VACUUM WAY 


The same lubrication service that is 





responsible for the smooth running of 
these famous ships is always ready to 
advise on the lubricating problems con- 
fronting industry. Those who make use 
of this service find they have access to 
resources and experience quite without 
equal in the field of lubrication. 


A complete lubrication service for 


everything mechanical by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY LIMITED 





LONDON, S.W.|I. 


the makers of Mobiloil 
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THE BEST MEN’S 
SHOPS SELL 





Mode in Great Britain exclusively by 


LYLE & SCOTT LTD. OF HAWICK, SCOTLAND, and IDEAL HOUSE, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.! 


For really 
FINE 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
SHERRY 
look for 
this label 





A Number to please every palate 
NO. 1 PALE EXTRA DRY 

NO. 2 PALE DRY 

NO. 3 MEDIUM DRY 

NO. 4 RARE OLD BROWN 


14/6 a bottle 





BEAUFOYS WINESLTD .- 


SOUTH mu ara 
me a eg 











Ft —" 


KINGSTON - SURREY 





| My tackling is unorthodox .. . 
| | wax (and wane) on either wing. 
I think I’ll wear my Wolsey socks... 


They do not shrink from anything ! 








Wolsey 


CARDINAL SOCKS 
Nylon reinforced at heelg aud Toes! 




















City Prudential 
Building Society 


INVEST WITH SAFETY AND LET 
YOUR MONEY EARN A RETURN OF 











2 Io 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 


No charge on investment or withdrawal. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


Fuller particulars on request 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone: City 8323/6 









































“ No. all complete, I think. Got the 
picnic things. And I've checked 
water and oil and tyres... .” 

Did the garage check the brakes? 

* Brakes? Oh, they're all right. 
Never give any trouble.” 

Are you sure they're all right? It's 
difficult to judge. As the linings 
wear so gradually, a driver may 
notice nothing —he doesn't realize 
he’s pushing the pedal harder. The 
time might come foday when you 
have to stop in a hurry—and can’t. 


Even if brakes seem adequate, a 
regular check is wise. They may need 
adjustment—generally a simple job. 
When at last they need relining, 
follow your repairer’s advice to fit 
Ferodo linings, which are standard 
on most British vehicles and supplied 
in correct grades for every make in 
the world. 
Here's a useful reminder of two 
routine jobs: Test your brakes 
you change your oil — 
every 2,000-3,000 miles. 


Published by the makers of 


Brake and 
Clutch Linings 


asa contribution to safe and pleasant driving 


PERODO LTD., CHAPEL-BN-LE-FRITH 


A Member of the Tarner & Newall Organization 
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“says RAYMOND GLENDENNING 


** This KERSHAW binocular really is first in its field. I've tried them 
all and the Vanguard is an easy winner,’ states Raymond 
Glendenning, the B.B.C.’s star sports commentator. 
Like most other experienced sportsmen, Raymond Glendenning 
confirms our claim that the Vanguard is the finest binocular of its 
type in the world. Its ultra-modern design . . . special finger-light 
focusing bridge . . . long range and wide field of view . . . and 
brilliant performance in any kind of weather . . . are valued by men 
who know the best. That's why you should visit your nearest 
Kershaw Dealer today and ‘ spot the winner ’! 


For full details of the Kershaw Vai rd, 
Reliant, Olympic and other models, an your 
local Kershaw Dealer or write for the Book 
on Binoculars: Dept. P/3 


KERSHAW-SOHO (SALES) LTD. 
MORTIMER HOUSE, 37-4! MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, Wat 





The New and Improved 





The finest Mac made today, for 
all sporting and outdoor occa- 
sions. Every feature necessary to 
keep out on and cold. The 
only Mac made with KNEE 
POCKETS for extra protection. 


Prices, Women’s - 10 gns. 
Men’s - #0} gns. 


from the same stable as the 


famous 


HARRY HALL 


RIDING BREECHES 


235-237, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 (Oxford | 822) 
Ciecws End). Tel. REGent 6601 
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‘But true! Women pick a car by instinct— 

follow a hunch about its colour or remember 

an aunt who had one. If I were to start to tell you about front 
suspension by torsion bars and wishbone links, or automatic chassis 


lubrication or...’ ‘Really Fim, you're an encyclopaedia on cars, but 


... the lively, likeable 
Lanchester 


*We'd like to tell you more too —about fluid trans- 
mission (licensed under Vulcan-Sinclair & 
Daimler patents) with pre-selective gear box; 
the fresh air conditioning and heating; the 
automatic chassis lubrication ,,. For the full 
story, write to: BUREAU ‘H,’ 
THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. COVENTRY 


BY APPOJNTMENT 
Ce 


Manafestarert 
Toh M King George VB 


as for feminine psychology — well! Now I'm an average woman...’ 
‘Nonsense, my dear!’ ‘Don’t be gallant. I know what I want—a 

car that’s simple to drive, neither draughty nor stuffy inside; and then 
| Pd like... ‘Speaking of the Lanchester Fourteen...’ ‘Why, Fim, 


| how clever of you! You've read my mind again. Tell me more* about it, 








EOr 
GE NEEDN'y PROVIDE Fi 
HIS F , OR 
AMILY's FUTURE/ 


His family responsibilities will soon be over. Yours 
may last for many years. To provide for your family, 
should anything happen to you, is a problem which 
our Family Income Plan can solve quickly and 
inexpensively. 

A few shillings a week protects your family should 
you die within the next 20 years by providing :- 

a lump sum to mect immediate expenses ; 

a regular tax-free income for the re- ~go@e 
mainder of the 20 years ; a final cash em® @ » 
payment. Should you, happily, a, 
survive that period, your policy 
would provide a handsome lump 
sum plus bonuses at 65 or at 
prior death. 


i 
ua’ 
4 


“ 


mar: " 
if | 


ae 


ACT NOW. Write, or send 
this coupon for full details. 


a 
a5 
A 


f,: 





(Postage 1d. if no letter enclosed.) 
i 


Then why do you keep changing gear ? 
Because the old bus has seen better 

days, I suppose. 

Why were they better days ? 

For one thing, because you could get 

BP petrol for the asking. 

When will BP be back, Daddy ? 

That, my dear enquiring offspring, is what 
we’d all like to know ! 


. 





BP) is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., whose whole organisation is behind it. 
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ROSS S Belfast Ginger Ale 


Other good mixers— Ross’s Soda Water, Indian Tonic Water, 
Ginger Beer and Lemonade 








Gale Warning 


1? 
y ly 


2 
think of the Lifeboatmen. They 
may be answering a call of 
distress 


The Lifeboat Service is entirely 
supported by untary contribu- 
tions. Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, 58.W.L 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T.,C.B., 
C.V.O., V.D., asurer. 

Col. A, D. Burnett Brown, M.C., 
T. A., Secretary. 


Fire! | 


WHERE'S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— tor every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by seated CO, Charges 

















SCOTCH LIQUEUR 





IT’S WONDERFUL 
WHAT CAN BE DONE— 


ene 


? 





Warm and genial, 








friendly and kind, a 





drink to linger over BY ONE MAN— 








... on all occasions | 


of hospitality. 











Brochure on request. Enquire also for 
details of Danarm “ Two-man ” Saws. 





J. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONC DANARM 
Abford House, Wilton Rd., London, S.W.1 














The Continent 
Comes Home 


Laze at one of Europe’s finest Hotels, 

in a semi-tropical situation.. 150 bed- 

rooms, ¢ acres of grounds fronting the 

sea, tennis, squash, golf . . 

service. Write for brochure B. 
z 

tek 


——— J 


- smiling 


TORQUAY 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 





V1Ctoria 0783, 2785 & 4880 








In yee pon pore MER grvea L : ! 
— —_—~— RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD EDINBURGH 


The 


For business or leisure... 


a pleasuke 


ble >. 
Dot Foo 


SHIRT 


\ 
ay 


oe, 


with SPARE COLLAR (at) f 


From all good men's shops 


WAKEFIELD SHIRT Co. Ltd. (Dept. @, 122-126, KIRKGATE, WAKEFIELD, YORKS 
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Have 
‘NO ORL consid 


mms ’ TUFNO 


FACTORY 


Tufnol possesses a valuable combination of mechan- 
ical, chemical-resisting and electrical-insulating 
qualities that make it suitable for many purposes. 
foe why . their remedy is Heywood’s system of It is made in sheets, tubes, rods, bars, angles, 
rma! Insulation which is ante saving thousands o! ; , 7 x i 
tons of coal and thousands of pounds sterling every year | = channels, and specially moulded shapes. In 
pb h id YOU ores this country. 4 /» given circumstances Tufnol may be more 
_ hat é | Uf {ff 
aw eee how "much COAL t fend now tor detailed ‘ VA suitable than metals, hardwoods, or the many 
— and examples which will show what your saving >  //j, forms of electrical insulation. Indeed, its 
could Hi] oa. 02.2 . . . . 
} y possibilities are limited only by the ingenuity 
He 's Yf of the engineers who use it. Tufnol is definitely 
PATENT SYSTEM OF Y a material that will interest you ... 


THERMAL INSULATION ZO | 
VY AN INVITATION we shall be pleased 
Barhall Works, Hodderesiond he a TUF NO aN to send you the approp if you 
. Telephone: 6594 (4 lines) ) ses outline your requirements. va it a a sew problem, our 
ore : Technical Staff will take it up with enthusiasm, and place 
: ia WY 3 mbes their findings at your disposal. Why not write TODAY? 


SSS SEY TUFNOL LTD~ PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM - 228 








SE, SERN BAI Samara, 





dp aiseen 





‘The mewn ; and 


Canadian =f) tnnowm , 
International : ile im the South Pocihc eit. 
Trade Fair of) “noted cores am 


Typical of many great public buildings for which the steelwork 


TORONTO us was entrusted to Edward Wood & Co. Ltd. 
J 








opens May 28th 


Only a po by TCA 


OING TO TORONTO? Then fly | Skyliners, with their friendly service 
there by Trans-Canada Air | and piping-hot meals en route. 
—- ~— a or Prestwick. 
In less than a day you can be ccommodati 5 9 
in Toronto—joining sellers and A tion in Toronto ? 
buyers from all over the world. | Having difficulty about hotel accom- 
See your Travel Agent right ome. modation? If you give your Travel 


He will tell you about T.C.A Agent sufficient notice, the T.C.A. a a 
“‘on-time’’ arrivals — and prendis Visitors’ Bureau in Canada will do 
luxurious travel in mighty T.C.A. | their best to assist. &COLTD CONSTRUCTIONAL 


Trans-Canada Air Lines. London—27 Pall Mall, S.W.1. ENGINEERS 


i? WHitehall 0851. Scotland — Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. . 
‘el: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Ext. 268/269. Registered Office & Works: MANCHESTER 17,  Tet.: TRAfford Pork 2341 (10 lines) 
London Office: 68 Victoria St... $.W.t. Tel.: Victoria 1331/2 


Coan your Travel Agent NOW Technice! Offices: BIRMINGHAM, LOUGHBOROUGH 























ETERNA-MATIC” 


Precision Non-Magnetic 
ingenious ball-bearing 

mechanism for noiseless selfwinding, are in 
short supply, but they are well worth ng 
at high-class watchmakers he 
ladies’ models is the smallest 
automatic watch 
yet produced 


seek 
Included in t 


No. 141D | & 





Stainless steel 
case, leather strap, | 
17 jewels, waterproof, self- } 
winding, centre seconds-hand, silvered dial, | 
fully guaranteed. Luminous dial and hands. 
£29.10.0. Non-luminous, £28.13.9. 
Sole Distributors for Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (Wholesale only) 
ROBERT PRINGLE & SO 
3€-42 Clerkenwell Road, 


THERE IS 


| 
| 
| 





The long handle lets you slide the 
Skyhi “MINOR” Hydraulic Jack into 
position and with a few easy up-and- 
down strokes the wheel is clear. 
kneeling, no dirty hands. To lower, 
just a turn or two of the handle anti- 
clockwise and the car is down. Closed 
height 61°. Lifts 2 tons with effortless 
ease. Write for folder. 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR GARAGE. 4 


SKYHI LIMITED 
Skyhi Works, Worten fd.. Isleworth. Middiesex 


ON EVERYBODYS TONGUE 





The Populer Medicated Pastilles 
son VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


VEASOALE & CO.LTD, CARLISLE 





The ideal “ get-well” gift 
for a sick friend 
TOMET WATER FOR INVALID USE 


doctor ordered.” 
° 


Invitation to 
S-L-E-E-P 


This is the sleepiest 
night-cup — nourishing ; 
(predigested) with so 
soothing a flavour. 
Try it, it’s called... 


THE GOOD GOOD-NIGHT DRINK 
Obtainable at Chemists & Grocers. 
MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS 


lb tin 2/4 
LIMITED, 


1Ib tin 4/6 
LONDON, 








Imperial 


AUSTRALIAN 
BURGUNDY 


For health and for hospitality EMU BURGUNDY is “just what the 
The familiar Emu easy-grip flagon brings you the 


equivalent of a bottle and a half of truly delectable, robust red wine. 
11/6 the fiagon, 5/9 the half-flagon (plus 3d. deposit), at all wine merchants | 
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! BELIEVE HE LOVES 
HIS MURRAYS 
MORE THAN HER! 


re why not? Men who smoke Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture wouldn't give it up 
for love or money! It’s a grand tobacco 
of medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
ja flavour all its own.; Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is very important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 


NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 140 years 











We are always interested in the purchase 
of rate stamps—both on and off 
letters. Before destroying any old family 
correspondence, write to : 


. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 
Price list on request. 











8 QUEENANNE 


ScotcH WHISKY 


| 

| 

ee | 
me | 








I wonder! 
if you know that 
the FUTURE of 
5,000 children in 
our family depends 
on YOUR HELP 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
Gifts and legacies gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 





eau de| 


as 
A KERFOOT PRODUCT 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


1881} 70 YEARS CF 














HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 


EQINBURGH Est. 1795 


Holders of Royal Appointment to 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 
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it's fun 


Invest 
for him 
in the 
Bank of 
Health 


Vigorous health pays big dividends. 

SevenSeaS — every day from the start — helps to build 
sturdy bones and strong teeth. It promotes steady growth, 
and is an excellent supplier of natural energy. It helps the 
body to build up a natural resistance to colds and winter 
ailments, 


Fly—the ideal mode of travel—to Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, the ideo! holiday 
Countries—no queueing, no fuss. Scandi- 
navia offers everything for the perfect holiday ; 
friendly people, abundance of food, unforget- 
table scenery, and every possible recreation in 
a warm and sunny climate ; only a few hours 
away by SAS. 
Bookings through your usual Travel Agency. 


FLY SAS .. 


SCAWOIMAVIAN AIRULINES SYSTEM 


Golden liquid for babies — and the home 
Capsules for the school child — and at work 


Build up his health reserves with 


MAVIA 


—" S ~ 


COD LIVER OIL 


Every chemist sells it, oil from 1/6, capsules from 1/9 











4 
4 
' 





BEWARE 
MOTH 
DAMAGE! 


Look to your clothes now ! 


Already the first moth grubs are 
hatching out. Soon millions will be 
looking for a meal — wool, fur, 
fabrics, any clothing they can get. 
ee ; Don’t wait for damage to be done. 





pe e 


Not the cheapest... 


but the best 


BAND LAAN 


Miss Ada Emptiplate of Sutton But what a case is Auntie Ida 
Eats beef or ham, or veal or mutton.| Who often has a pain inside her 
Miss Ada eats a meal that’s square \ Alas, alas . . . ah, lack-a-day . . . 





With two Rennies as an after-care! | She doesn’t know the Rennies way. 





Suck two Rennies slowly, like 
sweets...to restore acid balance 


Too much stomach acid is often the 
cause of after-meals pain . . . but 
abrupt alkalisation can be equally 
painful. By sucking Rennies slowly, 
the neutralising agents are gently, 
quickly, fully absorbed. Drip-by-drip, Rennies 
restore correct acid balance ! If Rennies don’t relieve 
your indigestion, do see your doctor. 


























Keep them away from your clothes 
with Mothaks. Mothaks on every 
hanger and Mothaks in every 
drawer give sure protection. You'll 
like their pleasant smell — moths 


no moths with 


MOTHAKS 


a 
THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD., 
LivERPooL 19 











make any audience comfortable 
but—when space is wanted—they 


MAKE THEMSELVES SCARCE 


in one small, neat stack. 


The model shown is R.P.6. 
There are many different 
designs in strong, but light tubu- 
lar steel, either chromium plated 
or rust proofed and stove enam- 
elled. Ask for illustrated leaflet 


PEL“ NEST 


MADE BY © PEL LTD - OLDBURY -: BIRMINGHAM 


A ) COMPANY 


London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1. Distributors throughout the Country 
™! 
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PRECISION 


To one of the TI Companies 

precision can mean making a tube 

which will fit inside another tube 

rather finer than a hair. A useful kind 

of accomplishment in an organisation which, 

in Britain, operates factories mostly concerned with light engineering. 
Bicycles and cycle components —clectrical appliances — pressure vessels 


— precision steel tubes— metal sections — aluminium sheet, strip, | 
extrusions — all call for a high degree of accuracy, and TI makes them all. 


T.1.’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD | 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 Trafalgar 5633 ® 
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Punch, March 28 1931 


It started 
158 years ago 


This excavator shovel, the smallest Newton 
Chambers make, has a capacity of over a 
ton. Its toughened steel teeth are designed 
to dig rapidly into rock and stone, yet in 
spite of its size and strength, and the 
immense driving power behind it, the 
shovel can be made to work with almost 
the flexibility of the human hand. 

It was 158 years ago that men first dug 
with hand shovels at Thorncliffe — for coal 
and ironstone upon which Newton Chambers’ 
industries were founded. Today, giant 
mechanical diggers are among the many 
products inade by a seventh generation 
of Thorncliffe foundrymen and engineers. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Sherries EDD 7 and Efficiency 


“English Rose” 
Kitchen units are 
designed to permit 
unlimited flexi- 

bility in Kitchen 
Planning. “English 
Rose” brings 

glamour to the 

most important 

room in the house 

and is available 

in cream, sea 

green or white 

enamel finish, 

with gleaming 

stainless steel 
continuous work- 

top. Elegance and 
Serviceability 

combine to bring 

you “‘Britain’s 

most beautiful 

Kitchen Equipment.” 
You can, with the help 
of the “English Rose” Kitchen Planning Book, design 
your own kitchen irrespective of size. 











Whether you are buying 
a single unit or a com- 


DIESEL POWER £2 plete hitchen, you mat, 


first of all, 


for many applications | Gruaes SEVD FOR 
: Sim JHIS BOOK 


—the latest and most 
authoritative work on 
Kitchen Planning. Ask for 
publication E.R. 50 which 
deals with the only com- 

— pletely STYLED kitchen 
being produced. Free upon 
request. 
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“English Rose” styled Kitchen Equip d in 
aluminium, and includes Sink Units, pas Cabinets, Wall corner 
Serving Trolley, Normal and Zero Refrigerator, Elec ric or Gas Cooker, 
Air Conditioning, and th: Hazel Domestic Boiler whici: provides hot water 
for heating and domestic use cll over the house. Floor units are of uniform 
height to form a continuous table-high working surface of rustproof 


stainless steel. 





meee of power machinery such as Mitchell 
b= —- >) Co., Ltd., who build the Failing M.1 
drilling rig illustrated, are inc~easingly adopting 
Leyland diesel units because of their economy and 
reliability, and because, too, spares are availible 
r these units at any Leyland service station 
throughout the world. 


Rated from 60 h.p. upwards, these diesels are 
suitable for the majority of stationary or mobile 
applications. 

if you have a power problem our technical depart- 
ment is at your service. May we help you? 
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RECO. TRACE MARK 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT | 


Services“ Fecticien r C.S.A. INDUSTRIES LTD., WARWICK 


London Showrooms : 229-231 Regent Street, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 9975 
.svSAne MOTORS ahh LEYLAND, LANCS, 
Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.! LG.B. 
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COVENTRY CLI 


For details of the trucks best suited to yo: 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINE 


Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phe 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bo 





